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WASTE AND COSTS 


NCE more the question of waste has arisen in connection 
with Government contracts, and although the most 
extravagant estimate of the total leakage which may be 
attributed to it must be a small fraction of the total War 
bill, we think it all the more important that it should be 
discussed now, and the whole question examined with some 
care, even in thé middle of a war. 


It is human nature and, in fact, a form of reality, to judge 
values in relation to plenty or scarcity; and the natural 
reaction to news that the country is spending money at the 
rate of eleven millions a day and that this rate of spending 
is likely to increase as the war goes on, is to conclude that 
there must be money in plenty to make such expenditure 
possible, and that money therefore is something we need not 
be too fussy about. It is, in fact, a form of mental inflation, 
which might very well, and very soon, become factual 
inflation—the one thing which could really embarrass a great 
and victorious country at war. 


This subconscious discounting of the value of money 
reveals itself almost entirely in waste, and it is that which 
needs tackling at source if we are to avoid all the inevitable 
impli¢ations of complete surrender to it. 


The first point we come to, therefore, is to emphasise that 
waste is not just a foolish and innocuous game of lighting a 
bonfire with Treasury notes, but is waste of the brain-power 
and sweat of the workers—a diversion of effort which, serious 
enough in peace time; is intolerable in total war. 


Now the average private citizen, when the facts are put 
clearly to him, is well capable of disciplining himself into a 
vigilant control of waste within his province. It is even a com- 
fort to some of the older people, who have been forced out 
of a,more active part in the war effort, to devise new ways 
of making the same things go twice as far as in peace time, 
and among all sections of private citizens it would probably 
be correct to say that economy has been reduced already to 
a fine art. 


But the most disheartening thing which can confront the 
man or woman who has made a considerable personal 
sacrifice to save comparative trifles, is sight or knowledge 
of waste on a grand scale under the noses of Departments of 
the Government which have called the loudest for it to stop. 
Nowhere has this inherent vice of State management a more 
dangerous and cumulative effect than in matters of building, 
and most builders and architects are well aware of the steady 
and continual leakages which have been taking place all 
down the line since the building me for rearmament 
first took shape. Some of the directions in which money, 
labour and materials have been wasted are referred to im 
the Fourth Report of the Select Committee on National Ex- 
penditure,* an abstract of which was given in our last issue. 
But the spirit behind this form of moral carelessness is not 
a war baby, but seems to be inherent in officialdom—a 
depressing conclusion to have to make seeing that economy 
is the soul of both design and craftsmanship. We do not 
mean that officialdom in this country is, or has been, 
corrupt, for there is no cleaner bureaucracy anywhere ; we 





* Fourth Report from the Select Committee on National Expenditure. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 9d. 


mean that it has developed the habit of thinking in terms 
of minutes and routine, and that the war has not shaken 
it out of these ingrained and deadening habits, 

Now these are serious charges to make, and we do not 
wish to minimise their im . It is not only a matter 
of contributing to the needs of the times, but of looking to 
a future beyond the war period. Year by year the State 
assumes fresh ibili which were formerly the 
concern only of the private citizen, and we have no means 
of foretelling the extent to which the State will have to take 
control of our lives when this unprecedented effort is happily 
ended. 


However partial this control may be, it will mean a 
wide extension of State control, whatever our inclinations 
may be. The prospect alarms only when viewed through 
our experience of State management. One dreads only 
the dead hand which stretches out from Whitehall and 
the formalities which seem to engulf official activities 
in an atmosphere far removed from the realities of practical 
problems. 


Fortunately, the war-time tendency to appoint experienced 
professional and technical men to executive posts within 
the Ministry is a safeguard against undue formality. 


Coming to practical steps, some sound and eminently 
practicable suggestions for instituting a satisfactory check 
upon building operations are contained in the Re 
referred to. Chief among these is the recommendation 
that, with certain exceptions, all constructional building 
whether for Civil or Service Departments should in future 
be the responsibility of the Ministry of Works and Buildings 
—a principal object being the reducing of the number of 
Departments dealing with the same industry or firm. 
Recommendations for controlling contracts are also made 
which should help considerably in stabilising costs. These 
comprise the avoiding of such types of contract as “ cost 
plus ” except for work not novel in character ; closer official 
scrutiny of the costs allowed fog labour on costed contracts ; 
and the making of arrangements for Intelligence and 
Statistical gy sat essen a tion and to 
and compare i costing and other 
sources so as to provide contracts officers as early as possible 
with a sound basis for their negotiations and criticisms. 
The need for skilled i advice before the work 
commences is again stressed (para. 51): “Sites should be 
fully surveyed and the buildings to be put on them carefully 
planned before the contractor starts work.... The 
argument that the urgency of the need has made it impossible 
to devote time to adequate and the tion of 
full plans breaks down on the general e that failure 


to do these things frequently delays rather than expedites 
completion.” Were the recommendations of the Select 
Committee adopted, one would to see a vast improve- 
ment in speed of erection, as as an immense saving in 
costs. 

We have ourselves suggested on several occasions that all 
Government ts ing work should be centralised 


in the Ministry of Works and Buildi The reinforcement 
of this proposal by the Select Committee encourages us to 
hope that something may now be done. 
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THE ENTRANCE FRONT. Below : VIEW FROM THE GARDENS. 


BLICKLING HALL, NORFOLK 


The late Lord Lothian, as stated in our last 
issue, has bequeathed his Blickling estate in Nor- 
folk to the National Trust, together with nearly 
all the contents of the Hall. The Trust is at 
present considering the question of its acceptance. 
Blickling Hall was built in 1620, and (as our 
illustrations show) is a Jacobean mansion in brick 








and stone, as was usual in Norfolk. There are 
two internal courts. The principal entrance, 
reached across a moat, has an arched opening 
with carved spandrels framed with Doric 
columns and entablature, surmounted by the 
arms of Sir Henry Hobart. The Hall stands in 
an estate of some 6,000 acres. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Works and Buildings: New 
Lorp Rerra, Minister of Works and 
suildings, has recently made the follow- 
ing appointments in the Building Priority 


Department: Mr. Paul Gilbert—Director 
of Building Programmes; Mr. R. G. 
Cromwell—Director of Roofing; Mr. 


Guthlac Wilson, A.M.I.C.E., A.Am.Soc.E. 
—Director of Constructional Design. 

Under the Director of Bricks: Mr. W. 
Henderson Cleland, M.C.—Commercial 
Adviser: Mr. George Gee—Assistant 
Director in Charge of Brick Stocks; Mr. 
E. H. Palmer, F.8.1. —Deputy Director of 
Bricks (London). 

In accordance with the policy for the 
closer co-ordination of the brick industry, 
Deputy Directors of Bricks have been 
appointed for various areas: Mr. Lock- 
bart W. Hutson, Scotland; Mr. Spencer 
Sileock, North Eastern and North Wales; 
Mr. Arthur J. Phillips, Central Midlands; 
Mr. O. Cattlin, South Western and South 
Wales; and Mr. W. E. Watson, South 
Eastern. 


Emergency Repair. 

Lorp Rerrn, Minister of Works, has 
been informed that a doubt has arisen in 
some quarters ahout the functions of the 
department of his Ministry dealing with 
emergency repair and air-raid damage to 
factories and other buildings, to the head 
of which Major-General K. C. Appleyard, 
C.B.E., was recently appointed. Lord 
Reith wishes it to be clear that the respon- 
sibilities of Sir Peter Bennett, Director- 
General of the Emergency Services 
Organisation in the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production, and of his Emergency Recon- 
struction Panels, are not affected. To 
prevent confusion of fufictions the depart- 
ment in the Ministry of Works will be 
known as the Emergency Repair Depart- 
ment, with General Appleyard as Direc- 
tor. This Department will procure and 
arrange thé flow-of-materials—and addi- 


-tional labour in districts whére serious 


~damage occurs; and place at the disposal 


of the local Reconstruction Panels as well 
as other bodies technical advice on repairs 


}\ and reconstruction; and assist as and 
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where necessary in any other cognate 
matters. The Emergency Service Organi- 


| sation and its local Reconstruction Panels 
| will have the same responsibility as before 


for securing the rapid restoration of pro- 
duction in damaged war factories. 


Redevelopment of Coventry: A Misunder- 
standing. 

In a report given in our issue for 
February 7 of the. visit to Lord Reith of 
the Coventry Redevelopment Committee, 
we stated that “ Lord Reith, after a per- 
sonal visit to Coventry, advocated a wide 
outlook on the situation, and agreed with 
town-planning experts of the Ministry of 
Health that town planning [procedure] 
was not practicable or appropriate in such 
a case.” The report did not include the 
word “ procedure ’’—an omission which 
obviously alters the sense of the Minister’s 
statement. The reference is to legal pro- 
cedure, the intention being general legis- 
lation instead of a multitude of focal Bills, 
and thus acceleration instead of the usual 
18 months’ delay of local Bills. Hence the 
Uthwatt Committee. 


1.A.A.S. New President. 

Ar this week’s Council meeting of the 
Incorporated Association of Architects 
and Surveyors, Mr. Victor S. Peel, 
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F.LA.A., of Birmingham, was elected 


President of the Association. 

Mr. Peel is a native of Birmingham, 
where he was a pupil at the Oratory 
School, finishing his education at Bonn 
and Coblenz. Returning to his. native 
city, he was articled to a well-known 
Birmingham architect, afterwards found- 
ing a practice which ‘he has carried on 
for over 30 years. He specialises in 
ecclesiastical and school architecture, and 
his work has extended to various parts 
of the country. 

The new President has been a member 
of the Council of the Incorporated Asao- 
ciation for over 16 years. He has also 
been for several years a member of the 
Birmingham and Five Counties Archi- 
tectural Association. 

At the same meeting, Mr. J. E. Swindle- 
hurst, M.A., M.Inst.C.E., F.1LAS., 
Borough Surveyor of Hampstead, was 
elected Chairman of the Council of the 


Association, and Mr. C. H. Taylor, 
F.LA.S8., of Messrs. Taylor Smith, 
Quantity Surveyors, of New-square, 


Lincoln’s Inn, Vice-Chairman. 
Architect’s Report on Guildhall. 

Tue work of clearing Guildhall is now 
in progress. Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, 
R.A., who has investigated the position 
generally in collaboration with the City 
Surveyor, is about to present a report 
to the Common Council. It is proposed 
to erect a flat pitched steel roof covered 
with asphalt at a cost of £2,000. 

The Ashpitel Prize, 1940. 

Tue Ashpitel Prize, which is a prize of 
books to the value of £20 awarded to the 
candidate who, taking the R.I.B.A. Final 
Examination to qualify as an Associate, 
shall most highly distinguish himself 
among the candidates in the Final Exami- 
nations of the year, has been awarded to 
Mr. Edmund Laurie Cathery, A.R.LB.A. 


IN 1916. 


From The Builder, Fesrvany 18. 

It has been decided to suspend opera- 
tions in connection with the erection of 
the new London County Hall. This step, 
it is stated. has been taken at the instance 
of the Ministry of Munitions, which de- 
sires to have the workmen released for the 
purpose of aiding in the construction of 
munition factories in various parts of the 


country. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Advertising by Architects. 
To tae Eprror or The Builder. 

S1r,—The reply to the first question in 
Mr. Charles Woodward's letter in your 
issue presario scarp 
An architect who advertised his services 
by the issue of a monthly circular was 
found by the Discipline Committee to be 
guilty of “ disgraceful conduct,” and was 
struck off the 

It would not be possible for me fully to 
answer Mr. Woodward’s second question 
without inflicting on your readers a legal 
essay on. the right of freedom of speech, 
the law of libel, and the rights at common 
law of statutory bodies, together with the 
implications of Section 7 of the Architects’ 
Registration Act, 1931. It is, perhaps, 
sufficient to state that the right of my 
Council to reprimand architects who 
have been guilty of unprofessional con- 
duct arises from the right of freedom of 
speech and writing enjoyed by all his 


Majesty’s subjects. Proceedings for libel 


would not lie if the communication were 
made only to the person reprimanded or 
to members of his own profession. 
Pemsroxe Wicks, 
Registrar, 
Architects’ Registration Council. 
68, Portland-place, W.1. 


Vatican Palace, Rome: An inquiry. 
To raz Epsron or The Builder. 

Srr,—May I use the hospitality of your 
columns to ask any reader personally and 
intimately acquainted with the above to 
get into touch with me and assist with 
some information? It was closed on my 
very brief visit to Rome and communica- 
tion with the curators is presumably im- 
possible to-day. For the purpose of some 
research I need a solution of some 
conflicting evidence as to the relative 
ground and floor levels in the northern 
half of its length, i.e., between the cross- 
wings (Biblioteca and Braccio Nuovo) and 
the Belvedere or Pio-Clementine-Museum 
wing at the northern end, remotest from 
St. Peter’s. The ground rises northwards, 
and the storeys are usually named from 
its level at or near the south end, to the 
Cortile del Belvedere, but that at the 
other end is difficult to establish. On 
cross-section, looking north, it will be re- 
called that the Giardino della Pigna is 
flanked by the long corridor-wings, con- 
taining on the west side part of the 
Biblioteca, including the Museo Profano, 
with the Galleria della Candelabra over 
it, and on the east side the Museo 
Chiaramonti, with nothing specified over 
it; om the outer or west facade the 
Biblioteca gives by an “ ingresso ” on to 
the top of the parallel Vialone di Belve- 
dere, or carriageway, and has windows to 
it. In the distance, in elevation, is the 
garden front of the Belvedere front, con- 
taining the Museo Egizio with the Museo 
Etruseo over it. 

Now the plans in Letarouilly’s “ Le 
Vatican ’’ and in Baedeker make the 
Biblioteca (on the west) and the Chiara- 
monti (on the east) to be on what at the 
south end is the “ first” floor (in the 
English sense), and the Candelabra on 
the “‘ second,” with the two Pio-Clemen- 
tine floors corresponding to them. An 
aerial view (PI. xxxiii) in Gromort’s 

“ Renaissance en Italie” shows two 
storeys in the Belvedere front, with only 
the hemicycle head above them, and one 
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storey only above garden level in the east 
long wing, but two on the west, so that 
the identifications seem obvious. Yet by 
that and another view (Pl. xlvii) in 
Gromort, the long-wing storeys immedi- 
ately above garden level seem to range, 
not with the “first” but with the 
‘ second ” floor, along the length of the 
building! If this is so, the Biblioteca and 
Chiaramonti are below Giardino level 
(although the outer face of the former is 
above Vialone level) and the extra storey 
is unexplained. (The Chiaramonti has 
blocked windows in Letarouilly.) 

The matter is slightiy complicated by 
the fact that the Belvedere-block floors 
cannot be exactly level with the rest, as 
shown by Letarouilly and Baedeker, for 
dog-leg staircases, according to the text 
of the latter, connect the floors so as to 
alternate the former like mezzanines; the 
slightly higher position of the windows in 
the Belvedere front may confirm this, but 
does not solve the main problem. Can 
anyone please help? 

H. V. Moteswortn Roserts. 

7, Mellows-road, 

Wallington, Surrey. 


Dutch Bond. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 
Sir,—On examining the plate showing 
the “‘ George and Star” in The Builder 
of January 31 I find that its main feature 
is supposed to be Dutch bond. I cannot 


Ss ” 
w~ ad be 4 ” 
lad s 


agree with your footnote stating that this 
is a revival, having erected many build- 
ings in this bond. I would point out that 
if the piers supporting the arches were 
Dutch bond they should be as sketch. 


Chester. J. W. Cook. 

Commenting on the foregoing letter, 
Mr. Basil Oliver, F:S.A., F.R.1.B.A., the 
architect of the work in question, writes 
as follows :— 

I was particularly interested to know 
that Mr. J. W. Cook had erected: many 
buildings in Dutch bond because it has 
invariably been my experience, chiefly 
confined to the Eastern Counties, that it 
is not known to bricklayers. 

I can at the moment recall only two 
old buildings where I have noticed it, 
viz., the so-called Wolsey Gatehouse of 
Esher Palace, Surrey, and another ex- 
ample at Abbeville, France, many years 
ago (and probably destroyed last May or 
June). 

In Nathaniel Lloyd’s “A History of 
English Brickwork "’ there are diagrams, 
on page 440, of English cross bond and of 
Dutch bond. The only difference is that 
the necessary variation is obtained by the 
use of closers in the former, and by 
three-quarter bricks in the latter (as in 
vour reader’s sketch). Mr. Lloyd used 
the same illustration in his later and 
smaller * Building Craftsmanship ’”’ (page 
81, Fig. 134). 

In Mitchell's “ Building Construction,” 
page 23 (1900 edition), the author, writing 
in favour of Dutch bond, mentions that 


with it “. . . the longitudinal tie becomes . 


much greater, and the appearance of the 
elevation is certainly superior to much of 
the inferior work one is accustomed to see 
as examples of the modern bricklayer’s 
skill in honding. Should there be a frac- 
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ture it is supposed to throw it more 
obliquely... .” 

It is true that Dutch bond was not 
used for the two central piers supporting 
the arches, as your reader noticed from 
the plate. For these I preferred the more 
formal symmetrical appearance of alter- 
nate courses of three stretchers, and the 
other consisting of five headers and two 
closers. 

But I admit that it might have been 
more consistent, though not (in my 
opinion) so good looking, had the piers 
been built according to Mr. Cook’s per- 
fectly correct sketch. 

Owing to the rarity of Dutch bond I 
still maintain that my use of the word 
“ revival’ was quite appropriate. 


Standardisation in Architecture. 
To THe Eprror or The Builder. 

Sirx,—It is very kind of Mr. Rhind, fol- 
lowing the example of yet another French- 
man, to concede me the right to my own 
opinions. [See The Builder, February 7.]} 

The only “‘ main thesis’ I can find in 
his original letter appears to be that all 
standardisation is wrong, and “‘ freedom,” 
with a big flourish, right. I did not 
** simply repeat ”’ his letter—I pointed out 
some of its fallacies. All these Mr. Rhind 
ignores. 

Though I share his hatred of “ the 
standardisation of souls,” it does not 
blind Mme to the fact that there has always 
rightly been some measure of standardisa- 
tion in things. It is purely a matter of 
convenience. Getting rid of standard 
materials as an evil in themselves would 
no more guarantee good architecture than 
cutting off the heads of an admittedly 
corrupt nobility guaranteed a good social 
system to France. (In passing, I should 
be prepared to bet than Danton used 
standard guillotines in his work of 
** liberation.’’) 

I_ regard standardisation of materials 
neither as an evil nor as a panacea; but 
it is at least a positive step towards 
simplifying the modern conditions of 
building. 

Is it fair of Mr. Rhind, is it British, 
now, to make me say that I prefer death 
to liberty. when my actual words were: 
“If liberty means the average mess of 
design we live in give me death” ? I 
have already ordered a standardised harp 
from the Board of Angels, but as I believe 
in liberty rather than chaos I shall not 
be asking for it voluntarily just yet. 
When the time comes I shall be quite 
content with a standardised coffin, but I 
must confess it would be nice to have an 
unrestricted tombstone designed in some 
free and unfettered plastic material—if 
possible, by Mr. Rhind himself. 

C. G. Jacoss. 


Committee of Technicians in the Building 
Industry. 
To tHe Epttror or The Builder. 

S1ir,—There’ is much discussion of the 
need of planned preparation for recon- 
struction. My committee, whose suppor- 
ters include such names as Justin Blanco- 
White, Anthony Cox, Max Lock, F. 
Skinner and Gordon Stephenson, believes 
that the quality of reconstruction must 
primarily depend on political and social 
conditions. 

Most people are irritated by the poor 
management of war-time building—air- 
raid damage repair, shelter and evacua- 
tion policy, and so on—and must doubt 
whether reconstruction under similar 


» 


‘attitude is 
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control would produce any real resulj, 

We believe, therefore, that technicians 

should thoroughly discuss what are the ° 
essential political changes required, anq 

then use the weight of their authority in 

solidarity with all those people in other 

walks of life who aim at such changes. 

An opportunity for considering this 
provided on Saturday, 
March 1, at 2.15, when my committee ix 
arranging a discussion on “ Reconstrue. 
tion for the People,” in the Music Room, 
9, Great Newport-street, Leicester-square, 

I much hope that in addition to My 
Harry Adams, of the Building Trade 
Workers; Mr. Michael Best, of the 
Tenants and Residents; and Mr. Kenneth 
J. Campbell, who has been associated 
with the R.I.B.A. Junior Members’ Com. 
mittee as well as with the A.A.S.T.A. ax 
many architects, engineers, surveyors, 
and other technicians as can will come 
and add their point of view. 

The future work of the committee de. 
pends on the moral and financial support 
and constructive criticism given to it. 
Our programme envisages a study group 
to go seriously into the problems of the 
building industry; and I should be glad 
to hear from any reader of your journal 
who would like further information. 


Davip Percrvat, Hon. Sec. 
9, Great Newport-street, W.C.2. 


A Proposed Association of Quarry Owners. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Sir,—It is gratifying that from time to 

time you call attention in your paper to 


‘the special efforts of British quarry 


owners to meet the neetls of the building 
and monumental trades, due to foreign 
supplies being cut off. These efforts wauld 
undoubtedly be stimulated if the positior 
after the war could be clarified in some 
degree. The demands of the building 
trade may be considerable, quite apart 
from that of monumentalists and 
seulptors. 

With the cessation of hostilities, large 
numbers of men will revert to civilian 
employment. Will they find work, or 
will they see unlimited supplies of foreign 
materials again flooding the market, pro- 
duced at cheap prices and under condi- 
tions which would not be tolerated in this 
country? We know what happened in 
this respect after the last war, and even 
up to September, 1939. 

In order to cope with the situation 
which will arise, there is an obvious 
necessity for quarry owners to be able te 
approach the various Government Depar!- 
ments, local authorities, church councils. 
members of the architectural profession. 
and trade and other associations, witli one 
voice and through their own recognised 
organisation. : 

Excellent materials are produced ! 
these islands, which have been proved 
and are well known to be eminently suited 
to the nation’s requirements. Our mutual 
interests do not clash, they are comple- 
mentary. My opinion is that the time © 
ripe for quarry owners producing building 
and monumental stones to form an 855% 
ciation to ensure proper recognition 4m 
protection for their important business¢: 

Will those owners who agree wil) these 
ideas kindly communicate with me. whe" 
I will arrange a meeting for further 4i* 
ettssion ? 

Joun Haprrerp, Director, 
Tue Hopron-Woopn Strong Firas. 1? 
Matlock. : 
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CyuaRLes Francis ANNesLEY Voysey was 
rn on May 28, 1857, and died, to the 
reat regret of his wide circle of friends. 
m February 12, 1941. Of him it can be 
‘ruly said that to know him was to like 
him. but to know him well was-to love 
nim. * 

He had been for more than half a 
entury an outstanding figure in the 
world of art, but in spite of his fame— 
which was perhaps greater on the Conti- 
nent and in America than in the land of 
his birth—honours came to him late in 
Life 

He was 67 when he was elected Master 

{ the Art Workers’ Guild in 1924, and 
three years later his 70th birthday was 
very happily celebrated by a dinner given 
n his honour in the hall of a City Com- 
pany by a host of friends. In that con- 
nection I have heard Mr. C. R. Ashoee 
say that, in a letter to him at the time, 
Voysey wrote: “. . . from being an anti- 
juated fossil I have now become an 
interesting museum piece... .’ 

He was a sturdy individualist, and was 
the author of a book entitled Indivridu- 
ality. He also wrote Reason as a Basis 
of Art, and innumerable papers and 
lectures. At the beginning of the century, 
when his fame was at its height, his 
influence on contemporary domestic 
architecture in this country and abroad 
was ‘very considerable, but the efforts of 
well-meaning imitators reacted to his dis- 
advantage and his flourishing practice 
gradually dwindled. 

Fortunately, however, he was an excep- 
tionally clever and versatile artist, and 
had an equally wide reputation as a de- 
signer of furniture and fittings, wall- 
papers, textiles, and so forth, and was 
retained by various manufacturers, but 
fashioms changed, and the demand for 
his strongly individualistic designs in 
course of time declined and eventually 
ceased entirely. The feeling that his 
work was no longer wanted saddened 
and almost embittered his later years. 

He admired and understood the art of 
heraldry, and was a particularly success- 
ful designer of book-plates, a collection 
of which is in the possession of the 
British Museum. Many of these he drew 
tor friends—all too frequently without 
remuneration. Indeed, the earning of 
money was a secondary consideration 
with him. 

A few years ago, following the Exhibi- 
tion of Industrial Art at the Royal 
Academy, jointly organised by that body 
and the Royal Society of Arts, Voysey 
was included amongst the first elected 
designers for industry (D.I. and later 
R.D.1.) instituted by the latter Society. 

\n even more belated honour—but the 
createsi—came to him last February, 
when he was in his 88rd year. This was 
‘the conferment on him, with the King’s 
ipproval, of the Royal Gold Medal for 
\rchitecfure, which is the highest British 
architectural honour, but he was then 
unfortunately not well enough to attend 
the R.ILB.A. to receive the medal at the 
hands of the President. 

In his time Voysey had been a frequent 
exhibitor both in the Seulpture and the 
Architectural Rooms of the Royal 
Academy, and he had been honoured by 
one-man shows in Holland and America, 
and more recently a very representative 
exhibition of his work was held in the 
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THE LATE C. F. A, VOYSEY. 


Batsford Gallery in North Audley-street, 
thanks to the enthusiasm of Mr. John 
jetjeman, who organised it. 

C. F. A. Voysey was the eldest son of 
the late Rev. C€. Voysey, Vicar of 
Healaugh, Yorkshire, and founder of the 
Theistic Church, and was descended from 
John Wesley, to whom he bore some 
resemblance, and in fact he once sat to 
Mr. Frank O. Salisbury for a portrait of 
Wesley. 

Voysey was educated at Dulwich, was 
a pupil of J. P. Seddon, and afterwards 
served for a time in the office of George 
Devey before starting in practice on his 
own account in 1881. He was strong in 
his likes and his dislikes. To him Gothic 
architecture was his beau ideal, especi- 
ally the Tudor style, but he had little 
sympathy with Renaissance or Wren. He 
felt that they were foreign and un- 
English, and he had no desire for, nor 
belief in, foreign travel, which he 
thought had a harmful influence on an 


architect’s training. Museums and 
antiquarianism were also anathema to 
him. 


Although he was at one time considered 
a pioneer, he had little use for the par- 
ticular brand of so-called modernism now 
favoured by some of our younger archi- 
tects, and I have heard him say that he 
had “never put panes on their sides nor 
bricks on their ends,”” to mention only 
two of the more tiresome manifestations 
of the new order in architecture. 

Of his two sons and one daughter, Mr. 
Charles Cowles-Voysey, F.R.1.B.A., is 
now as well known an architect as his 
famous father. Basti OLIver. 


Mr. Voysey’s Works. 5 

Mr. Voysey’s architectural works include 
a convalescent home near Dorking; a cottage 
hospital, Beaworthy, Devon; cottages at 
Elmsthorpe and Bradfield, Berks; a facto 
at Chiswick; and over 117 houses—at a 
ford Park, Chiswick; Castle Morton, Worcs; 
North Luffenham, Rutland; and Compton, 
Guildford and Haslemere, Surrey. He also 
designed inns at Stetchworth and Elms- 
thorpe; an office building at New Broad- 
street, E.C.; and war memorials at Malvern 
Wells, Potters Bar, and at York Minster for 
the K.O.Y.L.I. This last was won in com- 
petition. 

This list takes no account of the vast 
amount of designing undertaken by Mr. 
Vovysey. As a correspondent writes : * Refer- 
ence has often been made to the fact that he 


together.” 


: 


A correspondent signing himself ‘‘ Manu 


_facturer’’ writes as follows: “I was ac- 


quainted with the late Mr. Voysey, indirectly 
and directly, through a long period of his 
professional career, and came to look up 
more and more to this genius of ign and 
invention, although receiving at times 
tisement from him. , 

*‘After 50 years’ association with architects, 
Mr. Voysey’s character and work stand 
pre-eminent to me. There was in his build- 
ings that ‘something’ which was part and 
parcel of his individuality, impossible to 
copy, and his example might well be 
taken by our younger architects who will have 
such a@ big field before them soon. 

“Well do I remember the criticisms of his 

buildings by the ‘ decorative Victorians,’ 
I lived to eee these same critics praise his 
work, which gave me pleasure when recalling 
that my only answer to those criticisms was 
‘ He built well.’ 

‘* Once he asked me if I worked for a well- 
known architect, and after replying ‘ No,’ 
was given his of introduction. Fearing 
a rebuff I did not go, when to my surprise, 
a few days later, this architect ‘shone arid 
then I knew it was not a passing mood but 
an endeavour of kindly help. 

‘‘As showing not only an independent spirit 
but the love of his work, I recall that when 
a bailiff to a duke insisted upon an alteration 
to his design of a portion of a building, Mr. 
Voysey not only refused to carry it out, but 
threatened to sue for libel if the job were 
illustrated with the alteration and carried his 


g 


name. 

‘“‘ The bailiff @ried the same interference on 
me, but after offering to do exactly what he 
wanted I pointed out that the articles were 
designed of a proportion and size to fit in 
and harmonise with the whole building; the 
bailiff relented, and the building was illus- 
trated by The Builder with the architect's 
vame attached ! 

“Towards the end of his career I asked 
Mr. Voysey if he would design a clock for 
me, and he did so, it made by one 
of his own particular craftamen—a delightful 
piece. which I hope long to cherish with his 
memory.” 


The late William Weir, F.R.1.B.A. 

We have to record the death, on Feb- 
ruary 10, of Mr. William May Weir, 
F.R.1.B.A., aged 76, of Gerrards Cross. 

Mr. Weir (who is not to be confused 
with Mr. William Weir, L.R.1.B.A., of the 
S.P.A.B., still happily with us) received 
his architectural education at University 
College and the Architectural Association, 
and became a pupil of the late James 
Weir, F.R.1.B.A., with whom he after- 
wards became a partner. Buildings car- 
ried out to his designs included Wesleyan 
mission premises at Deptford and Stepney ; 
several churches in the Home Counties; 
domestic work at Holywell Priory, East- 
bourne, and elsewhere; London factories 
for the Westinghouse Brake Co.; and 
racquet and real tennis courts at Suffolk 
Lodge, Newmarket; Hardwick House, 
Oxon.; and Moreton Morrell, Warwick. 
For 15 years he was lecturer on planning 
and design to the Regent-street Poly. 
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WAR-TIME BUILDING PRACTICE 


By R. Cotterell Butler, A.R.I.B.A. 


44.—PROVISIONAL BUILDING—I. 


for war-time and immediate post-war purposes ; 


The design and construction of emergency building 


for the temporary replacement of 


essential war-damaged structures. 


A CONSIDERABLE proportion of the civil buildings 
damaged by enemy action in this country are the 
smaller shops and similar business premises. The import- 
ance of these small buildings to the life of the community of 
both urban and suburban areas is very considerable, and the 
maintenance of the services they provide is an important 
element in keeping a satisfactorily organised civilian 
population. Therefore, while at the moment it would 
seem both practicable and necessary to postpone until 
after the war the greater part of the necessary building, the 
provision of certain types of structure must be carried out 
during the interim period. Indicative of the importance of 
this are the present official measures providing for the repair 
of damaged factory premises. 
THE LIFE OF TEMPORARY STRUCTURES 
An unfortunate aspect of the growth of most districts— 
town or country—is the tendency for a building erected only 
as a temporary measure to be kept in commission long after 
its real period of usefulness has ceased. The reasons for this 
are primarily economic, partly psychological, and altogether 
obvious and easily appreciated. Extensive building during 
the last war did not occur, and wartime structures other 
than those of a military nature did not therefore exist. 
Nevertheless, many of the structures designed to meet the 
housing shortage immediately after 1919, erected primarily 
as a tem measure, have in the course of time ceased 
to be considered for what they were intended, and serve 
only to give an entirely wrong impression of the quality of 
modern building. It seems to be a human failing to compare 
the good of one period with the bad of another, and many 
times have those temporary little efforts been compared with 
the domestic dwellings of a hundred years before—houses 
designed not only for a” higher-income group, but with 
inexpensive labour and material and what would seem 
unlimited time. 
If, therefore, war-time building is to some extent a necessity, 
and equally for economic and other reasons it must be of a 
purely temporary type, then let it be quite certain that it is 


temporary, understood to be such, and that suitable technical - 


and other steps are taken to make certain that it is not 
allowed to outlast its normal amortisation period. 
Adjusting the potential life of building components is a more 
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difficult than similar attempts in other industries, 
The extent to which the automobile manufacturer, for 
instance, contrives that most models he produces tend to 
wear out all together, instead of part by part, is quite 


remarkable. 
PROVISIONAL STRUCTURES 

Provisional buildings for replacing the more important 
damaged ones are essential in many ways. The small shop 
or store is an integral part of the life of an urban com- 
munity no less than of a country one, and this tends to be 
even more the case during war-time. From a lecal and 
personal point of view, nothing is more likely to disorganise 
the housewife’s general arrangements—particularly in view 
of the black-out—than the absence of local shops. Again, the 
smaller trades would automatically become a national 
liability were their means of living destroyed. 

Food distribution is certainly one of the most essential 
war-time services, and this has necessitated not only an 
extensive and detailed rationing scheme, but one involving 
carefully balanced organisation to arrange for the distribution 
of supplies. A large part of this organisation is automatically 
dislocated every time a shopping centre becomes badly 
damaged, and some means of readily maintaining the 
distribution of local supplies is essential. 

CONSTRUCTIONAL POSSIBILITIES 

All war-time measures, whether involving essential 
activities or not, must be carried out with the maximum 
economy. A number of alternative means for providing 
the structural fabric necessary do exist, but some more than 
others will be applicable to local conditions. 

Three fundamental methods of construction would seem 
to offer the necessary alternatives : The alteration of existing 
structures ; the use of in situ forms of construction ; and the 
application of prefabrication techniques. The considerations 
involved in these instances will be discussed in a later 
article, but the main principles are outlined below as far as 
they apply to a general understanding of the problem. 

ALTERATIONS.—Fundamentally—given sufficient ingenuity 
and energy—almost any kind of structure may (be 
converted to form a tolerably efficient shop. However, 
while alteration might economise in some types of material, 
it is certainly unlikely that a series of alteration schemes 


RELATIVE BULK OF GOODS: —wartime —- 











would be more economical in labour expenditure than an 
equally intelligent prefabrication scheme. 

Furthermore, the materials required for rapid and effective 
conversion are, in many instances, those which it is difficult 
to obtain under standardised types of new structure which 
would employ only freely obtainable material. 

The last factor which would make it seem unlikely that 
extensive alteration schemes would be adopted is the fact 
that locality plays an important part in the efficiency of a 
shop, and if the original building is destroyed it may not 
always be possible to find suitable accommodation in the 
neighbourhood. Further, the erection of temporary pre- 
mises on the actual site of the destroyed building would 
be likely to prevent legal complications arising from taking 
other accommodation, ; 


IN SITU CONSTRUCTION.—Traditional forms of in situ 
construction are likely to be both expensive and difficult 
to organise where many small buildings spread over con- 
siderable areas are required. Satisfactory in situ techniques 
would be likely to be those based upon the use of stan- 
dardised shuttering or building jigs, complete sets of erection 
equipment being moved from site to site. A particular 
advantage of this form of construction might be the use 
of the rubble and debris available in considerable quantities 
in raided areas. 


PREFABRICATION.-Where suitable materials of the lighter 
kind are available, there is much to be gained from 
the use of pre-fabrication. For the small types of structure 
under consideration it should not be difficult to evolve a 
suitable production organisation. 

With heavier forms of structural fabric the limitations 
of economic transport are likely to encourage the develop- 
ment of systems involving local centres of construction, 
constituting what in effect would be more or less a site- 
pre-fabrication system.* 


TEMPORARY SHOPS 

The type of building to be replaced considerably affects 
the practicability of employing one form of construction or 
another. Generally speaking, new structures to replace any 
other than the smaller types of damaged structure must be 
considered out of the question. Even so, limiting the field 
to these smaller structures, there is considerable variation in 
what may or may not be practicable. eee 

The provision of temporary shopping facilities is without 
question most important, and considerations affecting these 
will therefore be discussed first. 

The practicability of producing economically suitable 
provisional shop premises is largely governed by the general 
type of commodity to be sold and in particular its bulk. 
Diagram 1 given below represents an attempt so to classify 
shop types that some general indication of the bulk-ratio of 
their goods may be seen, and that the relative practicability 
of producing temporary premises for various types may be 
assessed. Naturally, one is primarily concerned with aspects 
affecting minima, since necessity and that alone is relevant. 

Intelligent standardisation must be the basis of any 
scheme involving new constructions, and since for the 
reasons discussed above, extensive adaptation of existing 
buildings is unlikely, the classification of business premises 
into a series of basic types (as few as possible) capable of easy 
standardisation is an important step towards the solution of 
the problem. 

In Dagan 2, on this page, an attempt has been _— 
classify shop types into single and double-cell units, various!y 
arranged so that each shall provide suitable accommodation 
for as many different types of trade as possible. cre 

This does not suggest that a large proportion 0 j ° 
structural elements will not be interchangeable, go — 
rather to the internal layout basis required by each trade. - 

In the next article it is proposed to discuss —_ eras 
shop types in detail, and to examine to what exten y 
may be standardised for economical and rapid erection. 

(To be continued.) 


" SW.T.B.P.6. The Builder, December 15, 1939. 
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GATES AND STAFF HOUSES. Below : 


‘CHAPEL AND 
CREMATORIUM, 
KETTERING 


LT.-COL. JAMES P. 
HAUGH, F.S.I., 
BOROUGH SURVEYOR. 


MR. C. GINGELL, A.R.1.B.A., 
CHIEF ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSISTANT. 
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Sire.—The new cemetery, it 
which the chapel and crematorium 
building is situated, occupies a site 
on high ground in pleasant and 
open surroundings, including a 
copse of fir trees along the northern 
boundary. The approach roadway) 
leads from the main road (A.6) to 
Leicester, at its junction with the 
Gipsy-lane by-pass to the North- 
ampton road. Wide lawns, whic!: 
flank the approach road, provide a 
spacious foreground to the build- 
ing, which is for the borough o/ 
Kettering. 

Pian.—Whilst adopting a simple 
form of plan, consideration was 
given to its dual use as a chape! 
and a crematorium. The catafalque 
is screened by curtains during 
interment services, but the recess 
remains a feature of the east end 
of the chapel for either type of 
service. The general arrangement 
of the various units is based on the 
simplest method of erematoria 
administration. 

Construction.—Foundations an‘ 
site concrete are steel-reinforced. 
Brick walls have 2in. cavitie- 
above ground line. Steel trusses 
carry purlins and rafters for til: 
roofs, and precast concrete bear 
flat roofs are covered with three-pl) 
felt and macadam. The _ tower. 
masking the furnace flue, is about 
45 ft. high and roofed with copper. 
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VIEW FROM SOUTH-WEST. 


MAIN ENTRANCE TO CHAPEL. 


{UM, KETTERING. LT.-COL. JAMES P. HAUGH, F.S.1., BOROUGH SURVEYOR. 


CHAPEL AND CREMAT 
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ENTRANCE GATES AND STAFF HOUSES. Below: LAYOUT. 
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CHAPEL AND 
CREMATORIUM, 
KETTERING 


LT.-COL. JAMES P. 
HAUGH, F.S.I., 
BOROUGH SURVEYOR. 


MR. C. GINGELL, A.R.1.B.A., 
CHIEF ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSISTANT. 


Sire.—The new cemetery, § in 
which the chapel and crematorium 
building is situated, occupies a site 
on high ground in pleasant and 
open surroundings, including a 
copse of fir trees along the northern 
boundary. The approach roadway 
leads from the main road (A.6) to 
Leicester, at its junction with the 
Gipsy-lane by-pass to the  North- 
ampton road. Wide lawns, which 
flank the approach road, provide a 
spacious foreground to the build- 
ing, which is for the borough of 
Kettering. 

Pian.—Whilst adopting a simple 
form of plan, consideration was 
given to its dual use as a chape! 
and a crematorium. The catafalque 
is screened by curtains during 
interment services, but the recess 
remains a feature of the east end 
of the chapel for either type of 
service. The general arrangement 
of the various units is based on the 
simplest method of crematoria 
administration. 

Construction.—Foundations and 
site concrete are steel-reinforced. 
Brick walls have 2in. cavities 
above ground line. Steel trusses 
earry purlins and rafters for tile 
roofs, and precast concrete bear: 
flat roofs are covered with three-ply 
felt and macadam. The ‘tower, 
masking the furnace flue, is about 
45 ft. high and roofed with copper. 
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VIEW FROM SOUTH-WEST. 
MAIN ENTRANCE TO CHAPEL. 
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CHAPEL AND CREMATORIUM, 
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CHAPEL AND 
CREMATORIUM, 
KETTERING. 


LT.-COL. JAMES P. HAUGH, 
F.S.1., BOROUGH SURVEYOR. 
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VIEW OF FURNACE, 


Niches are formed along inner walls 
of colonnades, with stone divisions 
and bronze facing plates for inscrip- 
tions. 

ExTerNaL Finisues.—Facings are 
of 2gin. *‘ Bedford grey” bricks 
with cream joints. Dressings are of 
reconstructed Portland stone. 
Pitched roofs are covered with 
hand-made dun-coloured tiles, All 
steel-framed windows are lead 
glazed. 

InrernaL Finisnes.—Chapel walls 
are finished with a high brick 
plinth, and the plaster work over 
is decorated a light buff colour. 
Walls of commitment chamber and 
furnace room have mottled glazed 
tiles. Other walls are plastered, 
except lavatories, which are gloss- 
painted brickwork. . Chapel, waiting 
room and vestry have “Granwood”’ 
blocks, all other fleors being 
terrazzo finished, panelled ‘in smal! 
squares with ebonite strips. Cof- 
fered ceilings of chapel and cata- 
falque recess are of fibrous plaster 
painted cream, with pale-blue 
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panels. Other ceilings are of patent 
board, except to concrete flat roofs, 
which are plastered. Joinery, carved 
oak sereen, catafalque surround and 
furniture are of oak. Carpets and 
curtains are deep-blue colour. 

Services.—Heating is by low- 
pressure hot-water system with 
‘‘vectair” radiators. Electric light- 
ing is installed sufficient to provide 
adequate light on dull winter days. 
Loudspeakers are provided behind 
a grille over the west entrance 
doorway, and sound-reproducing 
apparatus, situated in the vestry, 
provides faithful reproductions of 
organ music. The approximate 
cost of the work was £8,600 for the 
cemetery chapel, crematorium and 
memorial wall, and £3,200 for the 
superintendent’s and head _ gar- 
dener’s houses and stores, entrance 
gates and wing walls. 

The Borough of Kettering Works 
Department was responsible for the 
general construction. 

Sub-contractors and suppliers in- 
clude: B.R.C. Co., Ltd., steel rein- 
forcement; London Brick Co., Ltd., 
commons; Proctor & Lavender, 
facing bricks; Adamite Co., Ltd., 
‘‘ Atlas White ” pointing material: 
Excelsior Stone Co., reconstructed 
Portland stone and pavings; Sieg- 
wart Flooring Co., concrete roof 
beams; Felts and Dampcourses, 
Ltd., flat roof covering; Henry 
Hope & Sons, windows, gearing, 
leaded glazing, rainwater heads; 
Kingsbury Collieries, Ltd., roofing 
tiles; W. J. Furse & Co., Ltd., light- 
ning conductor; Fredk. Braby & 
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INTERIOR OF CHAPEL, LOOKING TOWARDS ENTRANCE. 


Co., Ltd., copper roofing; Ewart & 
Son, Ltd., roof vent; H. T. Billson, 
steel roof trusses; Basilio Scandolo 
& Co., terrazzo; Granwood Flooring 
Co., floor blocks; Leeds Fireclay 
Co., wall tiling; British Plaster 
Board, Ltd., “Thistle” plaster; 
Allied Guilds, Ltd., fibrous plaster 
ceilings; Patent Impermeable Mill- 
board Co., Ltd., ““ Sundeala” ceiling 
boards; H. P. Hodge, Ltd., rain- 
water goods; Montague Wallpaper 
Co., ““Johnson’s”’ fireclay sanitary 
goods ; Kettering Co-operative 
Works Department, joinery; Fredk. 


Sage & Co., oak screen, catafalque 
surround, bronze and ornamental 
ironwork; Wing & Webb, ironmon- 
gery; Docker Brothers, ‘ Muro- 
leum” paint; 8. Booth Horrocks & 
Sons, Ltd., heating installation ; 
Kettering Corporation Electricity 
Department, lighting; Kettering 
Gas Co., gas mains; Jeffery, Sons 
& Co., Ltd., furniture; Ernest 
Woodeock, Ltd., carpets, curtains 
and rubber hassocks; Paul Taylor, 
E.M.I. amplifiers and speakers; 
and John F. Askam, crematorium 
furnace and accessories. 


INTERIOR OF CHAPEL, LOOKING TOWARDS CATAFALQUE. 


CHAPEL AND CREMATORIUM, KETTERING. 


LIEUT.-COL. JAMES P. HAUGH, F.S.1., BOROUGH SURVEYOR. 
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SECTION 
FIG. 1.—AIR RAID SHELTER FOR SLEEPING. 


A.A.S.T.A. DESIGNS FOR AIR RAID SHELTERS. 


Tue designs shown on this page are (Fig. 1) for a shelter 
for sleeping and (Fig. 2) for a school shelter, of which each 
unit can be used during the day by a class of 40 children 
and by aight as sleeping accommodation for 17 members 
of the public. Fuller details of these schemes will be found 
on the page facing, and following are some notes on con- 
struction. The design shown in Fig. 1 would be executed 
at tne first stage im reinforced concrete, with walls and roof 
12 in. and 8 in, thick respectively. At the second stage the 
shelter can be strengihened to resist any size of bomb; the 


CLASSROOM SHELTER UNIT 
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drawings show the roof reinforced to 5 ft. thick, sufficient to 
resist 500-lb. bombs. The’ shelter would hold 588 person- 
sleeping. 

The design shown in Fig. 2 would at first stage be carried 
out in reinforced concrete, with walls and roof 12 in. ant 
6 in. thick respectively. The drawings at the right-hand sid- 
of the diagram show it subsequently strengthened to resis! 
500-Ib. bombs. Cost, if a number of shelters were built, i- 
estimated at £8 5s. per child at first stage, and £12 10s. ai 
second stage. 
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FIG. 2.-SCHOOL SHELTER ADAPTABLE AS A NIGHT PUBLIC SHELTER. (See Facing Page). : 
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AIR RAID 


A.A.S.T.A. TWO-STAGE SHELTERS. 


Tus A.R.P. Committee of the Association 
of Architects, Surveyors and Technical 
Assistants is now holding, at 113, High 
Holborn, an exhibition of new designs for air 
raid shelters—for sleeping and for schools— 
and claims that these show solutions to prob- 
lems which have not yet been attempted 
officially. There are four drawings in all (on 
sale, price 1s. 6d. each, post free) and from 
these we reproduce (p. 204) certain portions 
which make the designs sufficiently clear. 

Fig. 1 illustrates a shelter for sleeping, and 
is intended to show how by proper design of 
a shelter compartment it is possible to effect 
great economies and reduce the risk of infec- 
tion. The heads of sleepers are some 6-it. 
apart horizontally and the division into bays 
gives a degree of privacy. The floor area per 
person averages 6 ft. 8 in, square. The draw- 
ing also shows how these compartments can 
be combined—in this instance to form a 
shelter for 588 people. It has artificial venti- 
lation, a canteen, a first-aid room, lavatories, 
and washing facilities. In its “‘ first stage ”’ 
this shelter would cost about £11 per head 
and in the ‘“‘ second stage ’’ approximately 
£18 10s. 

Fig. 2, illustrating a school shelter, shows 
a shelter unit which can be used in the day- 
time by a class of 40 children, so that they can 
thus continue their lessons in safety, while at 
night it can be used by the public as a sleep- 
ing shelter. 


The drawing also shows six units combined 
to form a school shelter for six classes of 40 
children each pr for 102 members of the 
public sleeping at night. It has artificial 
ventilation and protected access from the 
main school building. The cost in the “ first 
stage” is £8 5s. per child and in the 
‘second stage’ about £12 10s. 

The ‘ two-stage ’’ principle—the most im- 
portant feature of the ‘‘ Haldane’’ shelter— 
has been retained in these designs. The 
‘first stage ’’ complies with the Government 
Code but, owing partly to the protective sur- 
rounding corridor, is much stronger than the 
brick surface shelter, In the ‘‘ second stage, 
by thickening the walls and roof, the shelter 
can be made, it is claimed, to resist a direct 
hit by a 500-Ib, bomb. 

Artificial ventilation has been incorporated 
because it reduces the risk of epidemics, 
greatly increases comfort, and is the only sure 
safeguard against gas. 

The flexible system of planning allows the 
shelters to be made in any economical size. 


‘ 
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SHELTERS 


INDOOR SHELTERS. 

Mr. Hersert Morrison stated in the House 
of Commons on February 11 that a satisfac- 
tory design for an air-raid shelter within the 
home had been achieved, and that priority in 
distribution would be given to a few selected 
areas, The income limit for free issue, which 
int the case of the Anderson shelter was £250, 
had been increased to £350. 

_ Mr. Morrison said that the course of events 
in the past few months had given em- 

hasis to the advantages of shelter within the 
home. It achieved not only dispersal but 
warmth and dryness, and it avoided the dis- 
comfort. of leaving home at night and the 
dislocation of family life. Experience of the 
effect of bombing had shown that houses 
afforded more protection than was at one time 
supposed, and that the risk of installing 
indoor shelters was less than was formerly 
believed. 

The new indoor shelter, illustrated on this 
page, is built of steel, and is the height and 
shape of a table, 6 ft. 6 in. long and 4 ft. wide, 
The top is a stout sheet of steel; the floor is 
spruig to make a comfortable base for a 
mattress. The sides, of steel mesh, are easily 
detachable, and when they are removed the 
top of the structure can be used as a table. 
The shelter will be supplied in sections, for 
assembly by the householders themselves in 
accordance with simple instructions. The new 
design is not proof against a direct hit, but 
is excellent cover from the débris of a two- or 
three-storeyed house. The shelter has been 


tested by dropping a heavy weight on it and. 


also by a swingitfg blow like that of a 
collapsing floor. 


PUBLIC SHELTERS. 

Tue following resolution was passed nem. 
con. at a conference of London Borough 
Councillors and Chief Administrative Officers 
on February 2, convened by the Association 
{ Architects, Surveyors and Technical 
Assistants and the National A.R.P. Co- 
rdinating Committee :— ; 
‘This meeting of councillors and chief 
administrative officers of local authorities, 
coming from some 30 councils in the London 
Area, expresses its disquiet at the effects of 
yovernment A.R.P. policy on the provision 
of measures for safety, health and welfare of 
the people of the London area. It expresses 
its views that much higher standards of 
safety, health arfd welfare are both necessary 
and practicable, and is therefore of opimion— 
‘* (a) that in the densely populated areas 
large sub-divided shelters or, where practic- 
able, tunnels, containing all the amenities 
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essential to maintain health and a reasonable 
standard of comfort should be provided, 
realising that only by such means is it prac- 
ticable even w: all such standards, and to 
give satisfactory protection 
attack ; 

“ (6) that all futare shelters in densely . 
lated areas should be so designed as to io 
of subsequent i sufficient to 
render them proof at i i 
of medium-calibre bombs. 

“ It further expresses its views that the 
system of } Commissioners 


ee, a - therefore — — a 
tuted as to allow to the local authorities both 
adequate repre ion, and the right to 
exercise initiative.” 

MR. KEYNES ON WAR 
DAMAGE 


“ Frvance is not the bogey it used to 
be,” said Mr. J. M. Keynes, the econo- 
mist, at a meeting at the Housing Centre 
on February 4. In post-war reconstruc- 
tion, he added, it was the physical things 
that would matter most—our man-power 
and our will-power and our capacity to 
have the necessary materials. 

Mr. Keynes said that the war did nut 
in itself greatly diminish the national 
wealth. “If we could turn cottages into 
tanks we should do it. But we can’t.” 
The greater part of the war effort “ has 
to be currently produced.” 

He thought the injuries caused by sub- 
marines and aeroplanes greatly exag- 
gerated. Even the damage from the air 
to housing was greatly exaggerated by 
everybody because it struck so much 
people’s imagination. “ All the damage 
hitherto done scarcely exceeds, or even 
reaches, a full year’s building capacity in 
this country.” 

This in effect meant that the value cf 
the present built property was what il 
was in 1938. Only if the damage went a 
great deal farther—four or five or six 
times—could the matter become serious. 
In London a great deal of space was being 
wastefully employed by decrepit property 
The rebuilding of London would nave tv 
be considered “‘ in fairly large units,’ axl 
a five- or ten-year programme should be 
established which would go far beyond rhe 
mere repair of damage. 





THE MINISTRY OF HOME SECURITY INDOOR AIR RAID SHELTER. 


The official design for an Indoor 
use; by detaching the mesh sides, 
tested (a) by dropping a 350-lb. b 


weighing 1,800 Ib. and pi 


ra pe Awe on one side, 6-ft. 6in. on to one edge of the 


Air Raid Shelter is iflustrated above. The oie cae: 
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WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


By G. M. A. 
V.—RECONSTRUCTION. 


Wuewn a large area of a town or city has 
been destroyed or mutilated an oppor- 
tunity for improvement arises when the 
time for rebuilding comes. It is then not 


“only a matter of concern to the numerous 


private owners involved, but is also one 
of public policy, and the rebuilding cries 
out for the private interests to be recon- 
ciled’ to the common good. When the 
Great Fire of London laid waste the City, 
Wren saw in the occasion a golden oppor- 
tunity for that to. be done, and he pro- 
duced his plan. But the ramifications of 
private interests were too strong for him, 
and the new London arose from its ashes 
on the same old tortuous and inconvenient 
lines. 

Had Wren been entrusted with this 
work he would no doubt have carried it 
through himself, and it would have 
had the unity of design which such a 
single control allows. Superficially, it 
would appear that if we are to take this 
present opportunity, the ideal result 
would be to appoint one architect for the 
scheme, or at any rate one man to be 
the dictator of the design of all street 
facades. 

In actual fact the cases are not parallel, 
mainly on account of the different condi- 
tions now maintaining. Wren’s task was 
simplified because he had behind him a 
true-minded team of craftsmen who 
worked in harmony with his artistic 
direction. The working plans of those 
days are very incomplete, but are suffi- 
cient to show that the direction given to 
the craftsmen was very light, and em- 
bodied but a small fraction of the detailed 
work which is now necessary to ensure 
that results shall be as the master artist 
determines. No single architect could 
possibly carry out such a task as now 
faces ns, and we can put that solution out 
of our minds forthwith. 

We have also had various experiments 
where a number of architects have 
handled the individual jobs of a street or 
estate with one eminent man as a con- 
sultant in respect of the visible appear- 
ance of the various jobs from the streets. 
That method, too, has not been very suc- 
cessful, and the conflict of ideas between 
the creator of the entity of the building 
and those of the man who has dictated 
its facial expression is often clearly in 
evidence and not to the advantage of the 
architectural result. 

Let us avoid on the one hand attempt- 
ing the impossible, and, on the other, 
buying the outer shell of unified design 
at the cost of wasted talent. Let us 
remember that’ whereas Wren and his 
pupils were supreme in their day, there 
is no outstanding figure now to whom we 
can safely turn to take charge of all our 
interests. 

The community is entitled to settle the 
lines of the plan, in the sense of deter- 
mining that the people and traffic shall 
not be committed to a tortuous route 
through the cleared areas just because 
Mr. Smith’s land has a kink in it, or that 

. shall not be denied the enjoyment of a 
possible vista on account of an adjustable 
irregularity in Mr. Jones’s property, or 
that a fine geometrical sweep shall not be 
crippled to dodge Mr. Robinson’s front- 
age. Those are matters which could be 
and ought to be settled on very broad 
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planning lines. With the proper technical 
reinforcement it is a suitable task for a 
Government Ministry to administer. 

The general control should also go 
beyond the planning stage in map form, 
and there is an obvious need for a general 
mass design of composition. No amount 
of good individual architecture will suffice 
if the whole composition is wrong. We 


‘have seen that fine group with St. Paul's 


as the centre piece much prejudiced by 
lofty buildings of very good individual 
character. This surely is the place for 
the individual master architect to enter, 
to shape the block form of the buildings 
which are to be permitted in the new 
City. From that the officials should not 
find it difficult to devise the necessary 
restrictions within which no designer 


need mind working, i.e., the placing of, 


terminal buildings, restrictions as to 
height in various positions, a limited 
stress on repetition, materials to be used, 
ete., building lines, and so forth. 

Beyond that lightly restrictive control 
the fullest use ought to be made of the 
hidden talent such an opportunity will 
inspire, and the individual touch will 
enrich rather than confuse if it is handled 
in the right way. 

The group system which has been sug- 
gested in another connection might be 
applied with advantage to the task. If 
streets and civic places could be allotted 
to bands of kindred spirits under a sym- 
pathetic senior, that should ensure a 
harmony of aim without any stifling of 
individual talent. 

What is to be avoided is a widespread 
conscription of architectural talent within 
the restrictive atmosphere of a Govern- 
ment Department, and working by some 
automatic process to hard-and-fast prede- 
termined lines. That would be the way 
to ensure that this great opportunity shall 
bring forth a stillborn offspring. We do 
not want to see a number of time-servers 
grinding their way through one big job 
after another, but we do want to visualise 
a team of artists delighting in the huge 
canvases which the disaster of the 
moment may offer when time has changed 
the scene. 

The danger that affairs may be so com- 
mitted to the wrong course during the 
preoccupations of war-making is a very 
real one, and jt will need all the vigilance 
of the profession to ensure that the bait 
of safe jobs for all does not lull the artis- 
tic conscience to sleep. 

(To be concluded.) 





(Continued from nert column.) 
ditioning of the ancient gateway of the forti- 
fications; (g) a new intake and a new regu- 
lator for the Nagayel canal; (A) the new 
Rosetta , with its abutment and a 
navigation ; (7) a new diversion for the 
Behera canal, with a regulator and a naviga- 
tion lock; (#) about four kilometres of road, 
including two bridges over small canals : 
(1) sluice-gates, lock-gates, swing-bridges, 
operating machinery, sluice-valves, and 
various : 

Most of the materials, with the exception 
of iron and steelwork, were obtained in 
Eevpt. Two large workyards were estab- 
ished by the contractors, and a subsidiary 
yard for the storage of materials. Work was 
commenced in January, 1937, and was sub- 
stantially completed by the contract date, 
December 15, 1939; the barrages were used 
for regulation in February, 1940. 

The cost of the works covered by the con- 
tract was approximately £E2,405,000, in- 
= £E386,000 for the mechanical equip- 
ment. 
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SOCIETIES & INSTITUTIONS 
VISIT TO THE R.1.B.A. BUILDING. 


MacAlister gi the RIB A balding in 
Portland -place, : i was visited o on Satur. 
, ruary 8, by @ party of the West 
Wickham Society (a record number for war. 
time—22), incorporating some London Fellow. 
wy: members. They were headed by Mics 
1. Watson, gene’ and at their request 
were conducted by Mr. H. V. Molesworth 
Roberts, of the library staff. The exterior of 
the buildi was first examined, with its 
indication of the main lines of -the plan, and 
its columnar and relief sculptures. In the 
Aston Webb Room on the second floor a short 
introductory lecture was givert on the history 
of the architectural profession, beginning with 
the medieval masons’ guilds (Henry of West- 
minster and others, master masons of 
Henry III’s Westminster Abbey, did not, said 
the lecturer, belong to the RIBA. '), and 
proceeding to the architectural clubs afd 
societies from 1791 onwards, and then to that 
of the R.I.B.A. itself, from its foundation in 
1834.  Briggs’s ‘‘ Architect in History,” 
Gotch’s ‘‘ Growth of the R.1.B.A.,” and the 
Historical Sketch in the R.ILB.A. 
** Kalendar,”” were exhibited to enlarge on 
these. The competition in 1932 (the original 
published designs in which were shown) arid 
the revision of the design and ultimate erec- 
tion and —_ in 1934 of the actual build- 
ing were described, as were the main prin- 
ciples of planning and design. The charge in 
aspect internally due to war conditions was 
emphasised. A collection was taken for the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society. The party 
then ascended to the roof and studied the 
on each floor in detail, irfcluding 
the original li on the third and fourth 
floors. The beautiful tall i of the 
— windows, the character wosooes 2 er or 
the equipment were i mired. 
Thanks were expressed to the Sonsley for 
his courtesy in affording ingress, and to the 
conductor. 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 

In compliance with a change in the Associa- 
tion’s by-laws recently a ed by the 
general y of membership of the Incor- 
porated Association of Architects and Sur- 
veyors, corporate members of that Associa- 
tion will now use the description ‘‘ Corporate 
Architect ’’ or “‘ Corporate Surveyor ”’ in lieu 
of the previous description ‘‘ Incorporated 
Architect’ or “Incorporated _ Surveyor.” 
The designato letters “F.LA.A.” or 
‘“ A.LA.A.” Fellow or gr get orci caeed 
Section) and “‘ L.M.LA.A.,” Licentti hi- 
tect Member, remain unch . An architect 
member may not be admitted to the Quantity 
Surveyors’ Section of the Association, nor may 
a quantity surveyor be admitted to the Archi- 
tects’ Section, but a member who is qualified 
both as an architect and a land surveyor (or 
a building surveyor, or a municipal sur- 
veyor) may, in - pee cases, use the letters 
“ F.TA.A, and 8.” or “ A.LA.A. and 8.” de- 
noting that he is a Fellow or Associate Archi- 
tect and Surveyor member. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


“The Mohammad Aly Barrages, Egypt.” 


Mr. Alec  Geor Vaughan-Lee, 
M.Inst.C.E., in a anes to this Institu 
tion recently, first reviewed the chequered 
history of the Delta b across the 
Damietta and Rosetta branches at the 
southern apex of the Nile delta. The prin 
cipal works, each of which was described in 


an abutment at the west end of the Damietts 
barrage and a retaining abutment in connec- 
tion with the old Damietta 3 (d) an 
hydraulic research laboratory; (e) a swing 
bridge across the Menoufia canal; (/) recon- 


(Continued at foot of column 2.° 
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Txe critical period through which the 
country is now passing is bringing more 
fully in view defects in the present system 
of placing contracts and orders for build- 
ing and civil engineering works. The 
methods that are at present in operation 
are suitable only for a scale of production 
and requirements that bears no relation- 
chip to the state of affairs and the volume 
of work that actually exists to-day. 

There is at the present time no single 
method of dealing with the problem. In 
theory all contracts are supposed to be the 
subject of competitive tender based on 
either drawings and specifications or on 
bills showing quantities of materials and 
labour. The contractor submitting the 
lowest estimate is expected to receive the 
instructions to carry out the work. 

In actual fact, orders are placed by all 
sorts of methods. In cases of special 
urgency or under conditions requiring 
special skill the contract may be given 
without estimate to a selected or conve- 
nient contractor with or without any 
agreement as to rate of profit to be paid. 

Another method is to select a contractor 
and agree with him a priced bill of quantities 
as a result of discussion between clients and 
contractors’ surveyors. 

Again, clients’ surveyors may arrive at a 
cost, and an order may be placed with a con- 
tractor on the understanding that on comple- 
tion he be allowed this cost plus any sum the 
work has actually cost over this amount plus 
an agreed rate of profit. In the event of the 
contractor working under the estimated cost 
he may be allowed a tempting percentage of 
such saving. : 

Again, the cost of the work may be esti- 
mated and contractors be asked to state at 
what rate of profit they will undertake the 
work; the order being placed with the con- 
tractor offering to carry out the work at the 
lowest rate of profit. 

There are still other methods, but these are 
quoted to show the type of schemes in opera- 
tion. 

These same methods, or variations of them, 
are used in placing orders with sub-contrac- 
tors. These sub-contracts are generally of the 
greatest importance, and may cost anything 
up to 75 per cent. or more of the total value 
of the contract, the percentage varying in 
accordance with the class of building and 
methods used. 

The methods of placing the orders for the 
main and sub-contracts are varied in all sorts 
of combinations. It is seldom that one single 
method is used throughout for all sections of 
any one contract. 

Therefore, although it may be assumed that 
all placing of contracts is carried out by com- 
petitive estimate, in actual fact it is nothing 
of the sort. Moreover, even when contracts 
are so settled, the variations that take place 
during the progress of the work make the 
original contract little more than a basis on 
which to settle the final value. 

There do, however, exist, both on the 
directive side and the contracting side, huge 
organisations based on the assumption that 
the asking for, preparing of, and acceptance 
of estimates is an actual necessity. Contract- 
ing organisations also carry to greater or 
lesser degrees staffs to deal with the design- 
ing, selling and advertising of their particular 
Products. 

The sum total of all this means, in actual 
fact, delay and waste in every direction. It 
also leads to a maldistribution of building and 
engineering work. Certain firms may go on 
accepting orders with little prospect of com- 
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A UNIFIED SYSTEM FOR THE BUILDING AND 
CIVIL ENGINEERING TRADES 
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pletion in reasonable time, while others are 


left with little work and still have to main- , . 


tain premises and staffs. Under present con- 
ditions the personal contacts between the 
directive side and representatives of contract- 
ing firms is one of the most vital factors in 
the settlement of contracts, The contacts 
exist in most cases because of convenience or 
of technical assistance that can be given by 
the representatives, Nevertheless, when the 
complete picture is viewed, this method can- 
not be defended, as it results in the mal- 
distribution of contracts and work. 


A Single System of Placing Contracts. 


It is suggested that a single system of 
placing contracts be adopted based on the 
following recommendations :— 

1, That a bill of quantities be prepared for 

such contracts based on drawings prepared by 
architects or engineers. That in these bills 
the insertion of lump-sum items to cover cost 
of sections of the work be abolished and that 
quantities of all materials and parts be 
scheduled. 
_ 2. That the country be divided into build- 
ing areas—Divisional Employment Exchange 
areas might be suitable. All operative build- 
ing and civil engineering firms within each 
area to be sthedsled at an area office, possibly 
the Ministry of Labour Divisional Office. 

3. That the work be allocated within the 
area to the various firms in rotation and in 
accordance with the size of the contract,“i.e., 
the large firms to havé the large contracts and 
the lesser roughly in accordance with the size 
of the firm. Any adjustment necessary either 
in number or size of units would rapidly be- 
come apparent and would be made by combi- 
nation or splitting up of existing business or 
by influx from other parts. 

4. That all work actually done on the site 
be included in with and be part of the actual 
‘work carried out by the general contractor ; the 
object of this is to prevent the drafting of 
men from the specialists’-or sub-contractors’ 
headquarters im order to fix or fit the par- 
ticular products they deal in. This does not 
represent so drastic a change as might at first 
be thought ; most sub-contractors who do their 
own fixing keep special staffs of men for this 
purpose, and they would be employed direct 
by. the builder instead of by the sub-con- 
tractor. ~ 

5. That so far as the sub-contractors or 
specialists are concerned, their products should 
be completely standardised so far as possible; 
this condition of affairs actually largely exists, 
windows, sanitary fittings, bricks, tiles, pipes, 
cables, electrical and heating parts are all 
practically to size, the slight differences of 
design being of little account. Engineers and 
architects should work strictly to these stan- 
dard sizes. 

5. These firms should also be scheduled and 
instructions given by the Government that 
they should manufacture for stock as rapidly 
as possible. These accumulated stocks should 
be delivered to common pools at convenient, 
centres in the building areas and drawn upon 
as and when required. All existang methods 
of taking orders for and providing a p : 
contract should be stopped. At the inceptiort 
of the scheme it will be necessary to manufac- 
ture for known demands, but once stocks have 
been accumulated the replenishing of thege 
stocks in the pools is all that need be con- 
sidered. It is not suggested that the various 
works should cater orfly for the area in which 
they are domiciled ; their products only should 
be stored in the various pools within the areas 
—this for the purpose of getting quick delivery 
as, and only as, the materials are required. 
The only item which cannot be made subject 
to this treatment is the fabrication of con- 
structional steel and bent-bar work for rein- 


supply this extra demand, but more y 


It is, of course, understood that such cost 
would irfelude the wages of all engaged, from 
architects to office boys and from ae : 
directors to tea-boys, and would incl a 
er Bae: of en on the value of 
and and buildi uipment actual] 
used in the fabrication of oii walevials soquived 
for the completion of the contracts. 
marise, the adva of the scheme are :— 

1. A single, well-defined system of placing 
contracts, 

2. A clear understanding when the work 
starts of all materials required for completion. 

5. Ample skilled staffs to prepare such 
information. 

4. Ample skilled staffs whose whole time 
can be devoted to actual uction. 

5. A system of organisation which will show 
immediately defects and allow of their speedy 
adjustment. 

6. The immediate putting in hand of work 
so soon as drawirtgs and schedule are : 

7. An absolutely fair deal for all interests, 
management and labour, involved in the carry- 
ing out of the work. 

8. The accumulation of stocks of materials 
quite i of immediate considerations, 
and a non-stop system of production of such 
stocks. 

9. A prevention of all delays and hold-ups 
on jobs owing to ‘‘ not being in contract.” 

10. A perfectly fair foundation on which to 
base the payment of any profit. 


The Future of Building. 


Speaking at the luncheon given by the 
Northern Architectural Students’ Associa- 
tion to mark the conclusion of the gnnual 
conference (reported in a recent issue), the 
Sheriff of Hull (Mr. R. G. Tarran) said 
that to him building was architecture and 
architecture was building. Since the last 
war there had been great strides towards 
the amalgamation of these great forces 
which left their mark on earth for all 
time. “‘ Nowadays,” declared Mr. Tarran, 
‘there is a different meeting ground for 
architects and builders than that before 
the last war. Yet I wonder whether it is 
moving in the right direction. Is the 
builder thinking too much about the 
profit he is going to make out of the con- 
tract and is the architect rather tending 
to commercialise his profession and only 
work for big fat fees? These are matters 
about which both builders and architects 
must be most careful.” 


Pembroke County Architect's Resignation. 
The resignation of the Pembrokeshire 
County Architect, Mz. Owarn T. Tuomas, 


L.R.1.B.A., has been accepted by the 
Education Committee at Haverfordwest. 
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THE BUILDER 


LABOUR IN WAR TIME 
EFFECT OF OVERTIME ON BUILDING PRODUCTION 


bx view of the importance of the sub- 
ject of fatigue among building tradesmen 
and labourers engaged on Government 

metruction, the following extracts from 
a paper® by Mr. F. 8. Snow, M.Fnst.C.k., 

VM.I.Struct.£., have a particular intereat : 

The author regards the organisation of 
labour on @ job—and by this is meant every- 
one from the supervising resident engineer 
down to the night watechman—as an 
extremely important factor affecting the 
speedy completion of the work, for on the 
happiness of the men under one’s control 
depends, very largely, the — and quan- 
tity of the workmanship. In the past there 
was a tendency (which in recent years has 
happily disappeared amongst the best 
emgineers) to disregard the human qualities 
aspirations and needs of the workman coupled 
with neglect to provide effectively for his 
welfare in or on the works. 

In previous Jetters the author has con- 
sistently advocated :— 

(1) Instructing the men in the Home 
Office Acts with a view to preventing 
accidents. 

(2) Encouraging social activities, such as 
concert parties and cinema shows, especi- 
ally on sites away from towns where such 
facilities do not, exiat. 

(3) Explaining to the men—either ver- 
bally or by progress schedules—the ultimate 
aim and object of the structure so that 
they take pride in their achievement. 

The author knows that he is not alone in 
this view, for Mr. Kirkham, a member of the 
Institution and of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Branch, has introduced into his own 
works in Manchester schemes providing for 
social amenities, education of apprentices, and 
a bonus scheme whereby everyone shares in 
the firm's prosperity, ard he will be able to 
tell you ff the all-round increase in output 
that such schemes engender in his staff. 


*Pead before the Institution of Structural 
Engineers, at Manchester, on January 4, 1939. 
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Frequently a client will require some 
portion of his work handed over to him at a 
much earlier date than originally promised, 
and in such circumstances he may be pre- 
pared to pay the extra cost of overtime or 
night work, but above a certain number of 
hours the men themselves do not wish to 
work more than the normal! day, and certainly 
not on Saturday afternoon or Sunday. In 
consequence there is a falling off of produc- 
tion for which, quite rightly, the client 
should be called wpon to pay. 

For the past two years the author has been 
endeavouring to carry out some research with 
the idea of producing a set of average curves 
for each of the trades in which he was mainly 
interested, with the object of showing the 
effect on production of working continuous 
overtime (above the standard week), taking 
12 hours a day for 7 days a week for 8 weeks 
as @ Maximum. 

The author in this research has consulted 
many publications of the Medical Research 
Council, and whilst many of the investigations 
did not concern our particular industry, they 
did quite ciearly prove the following points : 

(a) That on repetitive processes 73.5 per 
cent. of the operatives became bored, 
causing a reduction in the rate of working 
of from 5 to 10 per cent. 

(6) Boredom is less likely to arise when 
the form of activity is changed at suitable 
times or (1) when snitable rests are intro- 
duced within the spell of work ; or (2) when 
the operatives are paid according to output 
and not for time worked; (3) when the 
operatives work in compact social groups; 
and (4) when the work is conceived of as 
a series of self-contained tasks rather than 
an interminable activity. 

(c) Continual exposure to monotonous 
conditions causes adaptation to such con- 
ditions, so that work initially tedious 
becomes tolerated.—See S. Wyatt, M.Sc., 
M.Ed., and J. A. Fraser, M.A., on the 
Effects of Monotony in Work. 


Hours 


apn 5 


Noon 


Charts by courtesy of “ The Structural Engincer*’ 


FIG, 1.—CHART SHOWING PRODUCTION CURVES. 
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(d) Many changes are detrimental to out. 
put because of their interference wit) the 
swing of work. 

(e) Wher the hours of work are reduced 
there may be no ¢ im output for 
several weeks, then it ins to mount 
slowly and attains a steady value in equili- 
brium with the altered hours—H. My. 
Vernon, M.D., Speed of tion of 
output to altered hours of work (Medical 
Research Council). 

There is no doubt that long working hours 
lead to increased accidents, and Mr. Percy 
Black, a District Surveyor of eminence, in 
whose district Earl's Court Exhibition build. 
ings were constructed, states that immedi. 


vately on hearing that extended overtime is 


to be worked he increases his supervision tu 
guard against rushed workmanship and 
accidents. 

Figure 1 shows three curves based upon 
the observations on different types of struc- 
ture by three competent independent super- 
intendents, and they bear relation to the 
accountant’s costs. 

It will be noticed that in the ‘ Jones” 
curve he reaches maximum production about 
one hour after commencement, and this 1s 
true, taking into account conditions of access 
which the other two have not. It will also 
be noted that, whereas the curves in general 
agree in direction, they vary in the maximum 
loss of production at midnight—Gardner 62} 
per cent. ; Jones 55 per cent. ; Jewell 35 per 
cent. This may be due to the supervision 
or, alternatively, the type of work om the 
structure investigated. 

In all cases output drops off towards meal 
breaks, and in all cases it will be noted that 
the loss of production is rapidly increased 
after five o’clock or immediately overtime 
commences. 

Fig. 2 shows two curves independent of 
each other. The dotted curve (H. M. Vernon, 
M.D.) is related to the monthe given at the 
bottom and the units of work shown at the 
side. The curve is an average one and shows 
the variation between the output of 12-hour 
arfd 8-hour shifts for steel furnace workers. 
It can be seen that on changing over from 
12- to 8-hour shifts, the increase in output is 
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FIG. 2.—CHART SHOWING VARIATIONS BETWEEN OUTPUT OF 8-HOUR AND [2-HOUR SHIFTS FOR STEEL WORKERS. 


considerable, which the author considers 
supports his views that extended work over 
and above the normal working time causes 
fatigue, which is detrimental to production, 
and that this loss of production can be shown 
by the average curve for all Standard Struc- 
tural Corfditions indicated by the fall lines 
and related to hours of work at the bottom 
and percentage of efficiency at the side. 

It must. be emphasised that the curve is for 
an average set of conditions only. The rate 
of efficiency can be maintained for a period by 
many inducements, such as a monetary reward 
or as occurred in the September crisis, when 
trades such as steel erectors, plasterers, brick- 
layers, carpenters, etc., took to digging 
trenches, and for the period the average 
excavated was three times the amount that 
would have been dug up by the trained navvy 
inthe same time, under average normal 
conditions. Whether this rate would have 
been maintained it is impossible to tell, but 


{| the author is convinced that it would have 
| increased under such stress urftil the task set 
| had been completed: 


It is the author’s view that overtime in 
excess of two hours per day is uneconomic, 
both from ihe point of view of time and cost, 
and that when such circumstances arise a night 


bang should be resorted to. 


the event of this not being possible, and 


overtime being ordered, the client should be 


ralled upon to pay for the loss of production 
in addition to the cost of the overtime. 


EMERGENCY INQUIRY 
BUREAU - 


Questions from readers arising out of War-time 
difficulties and recent Emergency legislation 
will be answered by a ial staff of contribu- 
tors. Questions, which should be addressed to 
the Editor, should be accompanied by a stamped 
addressed envelope. 
Labour Conditions. 
2,.—I should be glad of information and 
« +ding on labour conditions and operatives’ 
rite under the Building Trade Regulations : 
bricklayers engaged on reconstruction of 
dev.oged residential property, chimney-stacks, 
tt, say they are entitled to “dirty money.” 
Should thia claim be accepted? Are they en- 
‘ied to “turn-in” the zob if it is not con- 
g?nial ? 





(6) How does the employer stand under 
the Restriction Act regarding mechanics, car- 
wenters, bricklayersa, plasterers, plumbers, and 
labourers? In these respectiwe trades men 
leave our employ and obtain employment with 
other firms who pay over the rate and pro- 
mise Saturday and Sunday work. I maintain 
the Act was made to protect the employer 
from this ‘‘ baiting” of their staff. 

tT. BO. 

(a) ‘* Dirty money,”’ payable in first instance 
for foul and dirty work—such as the repair, 
replacement or renewal of main sewers and 
main sewer manholes, foul and dirty work in 
chemical works, etc.—is not confined to the 
examples quoted in the rule, and may well 
be extended to include work of the type men- 
tioned. But the operatives are not within 
their rights in claiming this money without 
the sanction of the Regional Joint Committee 
—in this case the London Master Builders’ 
Association, to whom the case should be 
referred. 

Craftsmen are entitled to turn a job in as 
they are working on an hourly basis and can 
give an hour's notice if they wish to leave. 


Fencing 
and 


Gates 


For Covernment Contracts and similarly important 
present-day requirements, let Boulton & Paul 
carry the whole of your Fencing commitment. 
Skilled rectors, first-class materials—in all, 








plied in large or small quantities. For quotations 
‘phone Norwich 851 (MAYfair 3674-5) or write 


Boulton & Paul Ltd 
Lande: Norwich 


46, Bruton Place, W.1 


(6) With regard to the Restriction Act, if 
querist’s work is Government or priority work 
he has certain safeguards. are men- 
tioned in the agreement between the Ministry 
of Labour and the employers and operatives. 
HS bie, Ck Se. SNS Se: eee eee 
then, in general, he has no safeguard. 


War Damage. 

Sm,—A point which has been brought to 
our notice regarding the value of property 
damaged by aerial action ia, we feel, of far- 
reaching importance, and we shall be glad to 
know whether any official pronouncement has 
heen made woon tt. 

lf property 1 damaged or completely de- 
molished by enemy action, what is the value 
of that property for purposes of probate and 
assessment of death duties in view of the pro- 
nouncement in Parliament some time ago that 
the admission of a claim for compensation did 
not. conatitute a negotiable security? 

As the Government have given no guarantee 
of payment of compenaation and do not admit 
the creation of a negotiable security by admia- 
sion of a claim for compensation, it would 
anpear that tor purposes of death duties only 
the value of the site can be assessed where 
the building has been completely demolished 
and in other cases of damage the value of the 
property os it stands at the time of the 
decease of the testator. D. Conway. 

A correspondent writes : The questions raise 
matters which, in the light of present know- 
ledge anent war damage, are difficult to 
answer. For the purpose of paying estate 
duty, ete., property can, of course, sold, 
mortgaged or terminably charged. The build- 
ing upon the site usually enhances its value, 
but not necessarily. It sometimes 
that a site denuded of its building proves to 
be of greater value than with the building 


upon it; and it can be well imagi that this 
might apply to a site the building upon which 
has been seriously damaged in war. Be 


that as it may, having regard to war legisla- 
tion as its stands at the moment, it seems 
clear, as the questioner has stated, that since 
the Government does not compensa- 
tion until after the war is over, then, for the 
purpose of estate duties now or about to be 
payable, the value of the site is either with 
the ildings upon it or denuded of 
it, whichever is the ter, and, as it standa, 
can only be 
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A.R.P. SCHEMES 


LONDON. 
Barking.—Borough Architect to prepare 
plans for extension of cooking facilities at 
Municipal Kitchen and at Woodward Hall. | 
Camberwell.—B.C. recommend expendi- 
ture of Emergency Committee in respect of 
s.R.P. and Civil Defence for year ending 
March 31, 1942, amounting to 407. ; 
Uxbridge.—U.D.C. placed contract with 
Spiers, Ltd., London, for communal shelters. 
‘Wandsworth.—B.C. seeking approval of 
Ministry of Home Security to enlarge 344 
shelters, at £5,200.—Council recommend 
£4.275 for waterproofing and ventilating 
shelters.—Following additional contractors 
on works to carry out following: Com- 
munal surface shelters, Sampson and Hutch- 
eroft and A. J. Styles, Ltd., Tooting; public 
and private shelters, W. T. Champion and 
Son, W. Blewett and Co., F. Northeast 
Henry Lloyd, F. C. Flack, W. H. Lorden and 
Son, Ltd., and H. T. Oliver and Sons; main- 
tenance work on public shelters, Panton 
and Co.. H. Dakin and Co., J. Kidd and 
Son, and F. J. Rashbrook, Ltd.; demolition 
and clearance of sites, A. G. Reed and Son, 
F. Young, Coweross Development Co., Litd., 
P. C. Radcliffe, W. Stansby and Co., Ray- 
mond C. Nudd, Ltd. C. F. Marshall and 
Sons, Ltd., and Halse and Sons, Ltd. 
Westminster.—City Council recommend 
following: Additional protective works at 
first-aid post, £850; waterproofing works at 
trenches at four sites, £2,040; provision of 
baffle walls, bricking up windows, etc., £2350; 
adaptation and other works in connection 
with fire prevention scheme, £150; protection 
of glazing at four premises, £250; strength- 
ening and adaptation works at wardens’ 
report post, £153 lls.; and protective and 
other works at 56 sub-posts, 3 ; 
Woolwich.—Ministry of Home Security 
approved erection of improved and larger 
type of domestic brick shelter which will 
enable sleeping bunks to be installed, and 
contracts placed with Unit Construction Co., 
Ltd.: Davis (Contractors), Ltd.; Robinsons 
(Gardens), LAd.: Halse and Sons, Lid.; and 
Thomas and Edge, Ltd.—Council recom- 
mended, subject to approval of Ministry of 
Home Security, sanitary accommodation be 
rovided in public shelter at a library by 
Boro’ Eng., at £211 2s.—London Civil 
Defence Region approved grant of £1,079, in 
respect of improved sanitary accommodation 
in shelters.—Sandbag protection at first-aid 
post at a dispensary to be replaced by brick- 
work by Boro’ Eng., at £118 2s.—Schemes 
being prepared by Boro’ Eng. in connection 
with provision of protected accommodation 
in certain civil defence buildings. 


PROVINCIAL. 

Ashton-under-Lyne.—T.C. propose muni- 
cipal restaurant near St. Michael’s-sq. and 
Chester-sq. Plans by A. T. Kemp, Boro’ 
Sur. 

Atherton.—U.D.C. to equip and adapt 
premises for communal feeding and cooking 
centre. Plans by F. L. Boydell, Sur. 

Bangor.—T.C. aye ublic shelter on 
Toll Gate site. Plans by Price Davies, City 
Sur.—T.C. to establish community feeding 
and kitchen centre. 

Barnard Castle.—R.D.C. propose 14 public 
shelters and also domestic shelters. Plans 
by H. Smith, Sur.—U.D.C. received sanction 
to build six publie shelters and also pro- 
pose to build domestic shelters. Mr. Nettle- 
ton, Urban Council Offices, architect. 

Barrow-in-Furness..-F. L. Wooldridge, 
Boro’ Sur., hon. architect for A.R.P. work 
at North Lonsdale Hospital for Board of 
tyovernors 

Belfast.-R. J. McDermott, 8, Trigo-pde., 
Belfast, secured contract for shelters at three 
markets for T.C. Plans by R. B. Donald, 
Vity Sur. 

Billericay —W. S. Martin, North Ocken- 
jon; Barvis Partners, Ltd.. Romford; and 
F. E. Smith, Grays, have been recommended 

the Ministry of Home Security for 
1,000 domestic surface shelters for U.D.C. 
Plans by H. B. Mayhew, Sur. 

Blackburn.—T.C. to adapt premises for 
ommunal feeding and kitchen centre. 
Plans by W. Pickstone, Boro’ Eng. 
_Blyth.—T.C. received consent to concrete 
shelters to prevent flooding. 

_Boston.—T.C. instructed ‘Boro’ Sur. D. G. 
Cockrill to propeds plans for public shelter 
on playing fields.—T.C. to waterproof school 
sheiters. 

Caernarvon.T.C. appointed Ll. Lloyd 
Jones. architect. Lioyd’s Bank-chas.. 

Eastgate-st.. to prepare plans for communal 


THE BUILDER 


shelters and for adaptation of basements for 
shelters. : 

Desborough.—U.D.C, placed contract with 
J. E. Dawkins, 7, Victoria-st., for brick pro- 
tection wall round first-aid post. : 

Doncaster.—T.C. to instal 1,000 sleeping 
bunks in public shelters; erect garages for 
A.F.8. vehicles, at . Plans by R. E. 
Ford, Estates Sur.—A.R.P. Committee to 
adapt premises at Football Ground for com- 
munity cooking centre, at £1,350. t 

Durham.—County E.C. accepted following 
tenders for shelters at district education 
offices : Randle and Co., Sunderland (Bishop 
Auckland); G. Browell, Ltd., Blaydon (Blay- 
don); G. Dyson, Ltd., Chester-le-Street 
(Chester-le-8treet); J. ~— and Sons, Con- 
sett (Consett); J. J. Walton, Easington 
(Easington); R. D. Harrison, Houghton-le- 
Spring iggy, pee Ree loom ode W. D. Allison, 
Whitburn (North-Eastern); A. E. Hobbs, 
Ltd., Stockton-on-Tees (South-Eastern); G. 
Gradon and Sons, Durham pecneyeeer? : 
and H. Ayton and Sons, Blackhill (West 
war or be 

Fell sg nea tO rag to establish com- 
munal feeding centres. Plans by H. Faw- 
cett, Sur. 

Gateshead.—Home Office seaneved repairs 
to shelters, at £2,008; public shelter at a hall, 
at £125, and at a miners’ hall, at £112.—T.C. 
to build shelters at branch libraries. 

Halifax.—J. Brooke and Son, Ltd., 
Manchester-rd., Huddersfield, secured con- 
tract for 39 dormitory surface shelters at 21 
sites in borough. lans by D. T. Lloyd 
Jones, Boro’ Eng., Crossley-st. 

Hull.—T.C. prepared scheme for munici- 

1 cafés and community kitchens. Plans 

y A. Rankine (A.), City Architect. 

Kendal.—T.C. propose community feeding 
and kitchen centre at men’s club premises. 
Plans by G. German, Boro’ Sur. 

Kent.—C.C. recommend additional school 
shelters and installation of lighting and 
heating in existi school shelters.—E.C. 

ropose that leases be taken of suitable sites 

or air raid shelters for six schools. 

Kidderminster.—T.C. decided to establish 
communal feeding and kitchen centre, also 
59 additional shelters. Plans by J. Haw- 
croft, Boro’ Sur. 

Lianfairfechan.—U.D.C. to erect 50-person 
public shelters on four sites. Plans by R. J. 


Hughes, Sur. 


FOR SPEEDY, SIMPLE AND 
ECONOMICAL CONSTRUCTION OF 
FLOORS - ROOFS - WALLS ~ PARTITIONS 
TANKS * CEILINGS - RESERVOIRS 
TUNNELS * SILOS * ETc. 
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Macclesfield—M. A. Tetlow, Borougi, 
Architect, Pear Tree House, J: ngate, 
preparing plans for gas heating and lighting 
of school shelters. 

Manchester.—E.C. to improve school 
shelters. Plans by J. B. Brez, Sur., Educa- 
tion Offices, Deansgate. Cost, £28,000. 

Middiesbrough.—T.C. had scheme ap- 

roved for 11 communal feeding centres, 
Plans by Cecil German, Boro’ Eng. 

Middleton.—T.C. to instal electric lighting 
in all 48-person public shelters and estab- 
lish communal feed: and cooking centres. 
Plans by J. Pollard, Boro’ Eng. and Archi- 
tect.—Auxiliary fire station to be provided at 
a council school. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Tenders accepted by 
the City Council in connection with A.R.P.: 
Alterations to No. 4 (b) first-aid post, S. F. 
Davidson, New Bridge-st., gg gg oe base- 
ment shelter, H. Kindred, ; basement 
shelter, H. Waller £1,263 15s.; shelter at. 
cleansing station, Kirk and Dickinson, Ltd., 
£356; protection of external — S at 
hospital, E. Thompson and J. and W. Lowry 
i cost, £5,250); shelters at sanatorium, 

. Beattie and Son, Whittington, £823 18s. 
All contractors of Newcastle. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Shelter to be pro- 
vided for F. W. Woolworth and Co., Ltd., 
New Bond-st., London, W.1, by firm’s con- 
struction dept. 

North Cotswold.—A. C. Billings and Sons, 
Ltd., Stow-on-the-Wold, accepted, at £1,180, 
for domestic air raid shelters and other 
works in Moreton-in-Marsh, for R.D.C. 
Plans by J. E. Busfield, Sur. and Eng. 

North Riding.—E.C. to instal electric 
lighting and heating in all school shelters, 
at £6,6) 

Oldham.—T.C. to adapt premises at 
Hollinwood for auxiliary fire stations. Plans 
by G. E. Hardy, Boro’ : 

Orrell.—U.D.C. to erect additional brick 
communal shelters. Plans by A. W. 
Charity, Sur. 

Pontefract.—Corporation recéived consent 
to spend £513 on adaptation of refreshment 
room as civilian mortuary. 

Prestwich.—T.C. accepted tender of F. 
Carson, 19, Bannerman-av., for waterproof- 
ing by concrete lining of 200 Andersons. 

thy PR tog propose communal feed- 
ing and kitchen centre. : 

Shrewsbury.—T.C. to adapt building for 
decontamination depot, at £319. Plans by 
A. W. Ward, Boro’. Sur. 

Skelmersdale.—U.D.C. to instal electricity 
in public shelters.—Scheme prepared for 
communal shelters for 1,980 and basement 
shelters for 462 persons. Plans by E. &. 
Rosbotham, Sur. 

Skipton.—R.D.C. to prepare plans for 50- 
person public shelters at Glusburn, Sutton, 
Cross Hills and Steeton. Plans by A. Rod- 
well, Sur. 

South Shields.—T.C. to spend £230 or 
adaptation of premises as communal! 
kitchen. 

South Shields.—Town Council is to build 
more air raid shelters. M. N. G. Richardson, 
Town Hali, South Shields, is Boro’ Eng. 

Spalding.—Holiand (Lincs) E.C. propose 
additional A.R.P. work at council schools, 
at £1,500. 

Stokesley.—R.D.C. to strengthen rooms at 
houses to provide air raid protection.—Com 
munai shelters to be built at Stokesley for 
1,440 people, Great Ayton 1,680 people, aud 
Hutton Rudby 672 people. ; 

Swadlincote —U.D.C. to adapt premises at 
West-st. for community feeding and kitcher 
centre. Plans by G. 8. Baker, Sur. > 

Swansea.—Boro’ Eng. and Sur. reported 
approval of Regional] Commissioner to £414 
for adaptation of premises as shelters. 

Trawden.—U.D.C. approved: shelter (> 
factory. J. H. Fenner and Co., Ltd. : 

Wakefield.—T.C. to adapt hall for central 
feeding and cookery centre. 

Wallsend.—R. Burke, Singleton House, 
Northumberland-rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
architect, for shelter at R.C. schpol for F.C- 

Wellingborough. — U.D.C. to strengthe™ 
and improve shelters and trenches, at £522. 
—U.D.C. appointed 0. A. Roff, architect. 9. 
Midland-rd., to prepare plans and specifi 
fons for additional domestic shelters 4 
supervise erection. 

York.—T.C. accented tender of R. 
Pulleyn and Sons for concrete block b 
walls for air raid protection purposes °*' 
hospital, at £576 7s. 


SCOTLAND. 
Bellshill—Plans prepared for shelters 3° 
maternity hospital. Architect, W. Wa‘'s- 
Albert-st., Motherwell-Wishaw. 


{ 


affie 








februaty 22 1942 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still o but not ineluded in 


re advertised in this number, The dates at the head of hs ; 
tenders : a dagger (t) denotes closing date for apelications; ten": are those for the submission of 
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Willenhall U.D.C. — N. D. Martin, 
M.Inst.M. and Cy.E. 
Wilmslow U.D.C.—A. A. Hamilton, Sur. 


this list, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk MARCH 3. 
Shrewsbury T.C.—A. W. Ward, Boro’ Sur. 


name and address at the end refer 


to the person from whom particulars may be obtained. ‘ MARCH ‘ a oan 
re boi. * lade, 
BUILDING. kui MARCH 3. County Sur., Carmarthen, 
FEBRUARY 22. iding C.C.—Repairs to asphalt play- 
Desborough U.D.C.—Four brick public $70U"d at Hoyland, Ring-st. school. 4. ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


shelters. Sur. Dep. &l Is. 

New Malden T.C.—Fire station. 
Goldthorp, Boro’ Eng. 

York T.C.—Shelter at es hospital. 
Chas. J. Minter, City Eng. Dep. £1 1s. 

FEBRUARY 24. 

Bristol! T.C.—Domestic surface shelters, 
bunkable Pe A.R.P. (Protection), 34, 
Apsley-rd., Clifton, Bristol 8. Dep. £1 1s. 

Burton-upon-Trent C.B.—Division walls in 

ublic shelters at various*premises. Boro’ 
Eng. and Sur. 

Glamorgan C.C.—Alterations, etc., at Bar- 
goed police station. OD. J. Parry, Deputy 
Clerk, County Hail, Cardiff. 


FEBRUARY 25. 
Bedwelity U.D.C.—Six surface shelters at 
Blackwood. Dan H. Price, Eng. and Sur. 


Dep. £2 2s. 
Colne Valley U.D.C.—Room at Town Hall, 
Slaithwaite. A. Shaw, architect, Golcar. 
Kirkcaldy T.C.—Two shelters. Burgh Eng. 


FEBRUARY 26. 
Keighley 1T.C.—Concrete work at public 
abattoir. E. G. Felgate, Boro’ Architect. 


Dep. £1. 
FEBRUARY 27. 
Worcestershire C.C.—Strengthening and 
improvement to public air raid trench 
shelters. B. C. Hammond, County Sur. and 
Bridgemaster, Worcester. Dep. £2 2s. 


FEBRUARY 28. 

Bootie C.B.—Auxiliary fire station. W. A. 
Harrison, M.Eng. (Liverpool), Cy.E., Boro’ 
Eng. and Sur. 

Chingford T.C.—Brick surface communal 
shelters. 8S. J. Hellier, Boro’ Eng. and Sur. 


MARCH 1. 
Mynyddisiwyn U.D.C.—Five shelters in 
Mynyddislwyn area. 8S. T. Monte, Chartered 
Civil and Structural Eng., Council Offices. 


MARCH 3. 

Luton T.C.—Concreting and waterproofing 
of 500 Anderson steel shelters. F. Oliver, 
Boro’ Eng. and Sur. 

Woking U.D.C.—Surface-type shelters. 
G. F. Hawkins, Eng. and Sur. Dep. £2 2s. 


MARCH 5. 

Carmarthen. — Reinstatement of fire 
damage, ‘‘ Wesley ’’ Methodist Chapel. A. J. 
Davies, steward, ‘Yr Eithin,” Heol-y- 
delyn. Dep. £1 1s. 

Stafford T.C.—68 houses. W. Plant, Boro’ 
Eng. Dep. £2 2s. 


MARCH 7. 
Kingston-upon-Thames T.C.—Approx. 140 
tons of steelwork for strengthening shelters. 
Boro’ Sur. 


A. R. 


MARCH 10. 
Ealing T.C.—Temporary school, West Twy- 
ford. C. W. Seddon, Boro’ Eng. Dep. £1 Is. 


NO DATE. 
_ Exeter.—Demolition of brick-buiit build- 
ing at The Retreat, Topsham. Secretary, 
Wessex Tileries, Ltd., 21, Cathedral-yard, 
Exeter, 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, &c. 


FEBRUARY 24. S 

Cookham R.D.C.— Painting, decorating 
and repairs at Sleekstone and Woodland 
cottages, Cookham Rise. Sur. 

Watford T.C.—Repairs and painting, etc., 
to houses on housing estates. W. W. New- 
man, Boro’ Eng. Dep. £2 2s. 

FEBRUARY 26. 

Stamford 1T.C.—Painting of 187 houses. 

P. R. Ryman, Boro’ Sur. 


FESRUARY 28. 


Barnstaple 1.¢.—External painting. of 
The Castle, and 13 and 17, Castle-st. oro 
Sur., The Castle. 

MARCH f. 


Burton-upon-Trent C.B.—Painting of gas- 
holders. H. Bailey Chapman, Town Clerk. 

Hebburn U.0.C.—Painting and cleaning 
Works to 198 houses. Acting Sur. 


— el 


ayner, Education Office, N 
Grenoside, Sheffield. “i psa on se 


MATERIALS, 


The materials for eg are invited normally 
one or several following :—asphalt, bricks 
brooins, building lime, cast-iron plesk, Comune, stoneware 
pipes, granite chippings, granite kerbs, gravel, gulleys, 
lime, manhole covers, painters’ materials, plumbers’ 
materials, road stone, slates, sand, stone, tar, tarslag and 
bituminous macadam, timber, and whinstone screenings. 
Readers should obtain full particulars by personal inquiry. 


FEBRUARY 22. 
Tynemouth T.C.—Boro’ Sur., 
Howard-st., North Shields. 


FEBRUARY 24. 
Bacup T.C.—H. Guffogg, Boro’ Eng. 
Denbighshire C.C..—E. A. Evans, County 
Surveyor, 46, Clwyd-st., Ruthin. 
Rhy! U.0.C.—T. Lomax, Sur. 
Tees Valley Water Board.—E. A, Morris. picts with a 


FEBRUARY 28. 

Seaton Valley U.D.C.—New sewers and 
extensions to existing se disposal works. 
Taylor and Wallin, rs, Lans- 
downe-ter. East, Gosfo: Ne e-upon- 


Tyne, 3. 
MARCH 3. 
Ballymena T.C. — Impounding reservoir. 
John Taylor and Sons, aa Caxton 
meee, estminster, London, 8.W.1. Dep. 


MARCH 5. 
_ Abergele U.D.C.—Water supply, compris- 
ing mass concrete settling 
wrest —_ beds, altine Sandford 
aweett an _— cons 
Maple Lodge Farm, Maple Cross, Ricken 
worth, Herts. 
MARCH 17. 
South Africa.—Stoker fired 


19-20, 


boilers com- 
steel 


uxiliaries; also frame 

Clerk, Water Board Offices, Middlesbrough. buildings for boiler and turbine honses for 
Thorne R.D.C.—H. Plewes, Sur. Pretoria City Council. ort ane Bekarien, 
FEGRUARY 3. London, 6.W. “Dep a2 2: : 


Burgess Hill U.D.C.—Eng. and Sur. 
Osgoldcross R.D.C.—Jas. E. White, Eng. _ 
and Sur., Tanshelf House, Pontefract. 
Leeds T.C.—A. Mann, Director of Public 
Sa 
Wolverhampton C.B.—H. B. Robinson, 
g- 


NO DATE. 

Perthshire C.C.—Providing and an 
about 44 miles of water pipe, building bric 
storage tank. H. J. Bell and Co., engineers, 
18, Charlotte-st., Perth. 

Boro’ En 


FEBRUARY 26. ROAD, SEWERAGE AND WATER 
Ormskirk U.D.C.—Sur. WORKS. 
FEBRUARY 27. FEBRUARY 22. 


Hebburn U.D.C.—E. Foxall, Clerk. 
Swansea C.B.—Boro’ Architect. 


FEBRUARY 28. 

Belfast C.B.—City Electrical Eng., East 
Bridge-st. 

Blackburn R.D.C.—Eng, and Sur., 42, Well- 
i n-st. 

olsover U.D.C.—W. Veevers, Clerk. 

Derbyshire C.C.—S. Mehew, County Sur. 

Lindsey C.C. — A. G. Bradshaw, County 
Sur., Lincoln. 

Londonderry C.C.—J. A. 
Sur., Coleraine. 

Maldon T.C.—F. Rath, Boro’ Eng. 

Pudsey T.C.—Boro’ Sur. 


MARCH 1. 
Leek U.D.C.—J. A. Gilchrist, Sur. 
Salop C.C.—County Sur., Shrewsbury. 


Warwick R.D.C.—1,873 yds. of 4-in. dia. 
spun iron pipes along Harbury-la., together 
with ancillary work. Sur., Waterloo-pl., 
Leamington Spa, 

FEBRUARY 24. 

Looe U.D.C.—Connecting the Duchy water 

supply with town’s water supply. Sur. 
MARCH 4. 

Coventry T.C.—Surfacing of Windmill-hill. 

E. H. Ford, City Eng. and Sur. Dep, £5 5s. 


ENGLISH JOINERY MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


A GENERAL meeting of this Association was 
held at the Goring Hotel, Grosvenor-gardens, 
5.W.1, on Wednesday, January 22. The 
Westhoughton U.0.C.—G. Hayes, Sur. President reported briefly on the satisfac- 

tory relationship which had for some time 
existed between the Association and the 
various Ministries, purchasing and designing 
Departments, and mentioned the large volume 
of contracts which had been placed with 

FE Ep members through the efforte of the Associa- 
tion. Whert last he had addressed the whole 
°~) of the membership he had been able to, report 
a yen trade Sones tg over pring wc 
in this way, but this re was now y 
increased yee ae manele over 
£1,500,000. Every avenue of approach was 
being investigated by the Association, and 
everything possible was being done to further 
the interests of the members and increase the 
prestige of the Association. 

Referring to the resolution on the 
which proposed a levy for the present y 
and an increase of iption for next year, 
the President pointed out that this had been 
an experfsive year for the Association, partly 


Moore, County 








The Leading Office for 


Contract 
Guarantee Bonds 


ALSO because of the losses sustained 
ciation’s offices had been partially demolished 
FIRE through enemy action, and partly because of 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION the larger staff required to deal with the 


volume of co lence and detail 
PUBLIC LIABILITY necessitated by the Association’s work. 
MOTOR The President then referred to the incor 
Etc Etc, ion of the Association, which it w. 








the | financial year, ant sence by 
Head Office: paymg 2 ute to semor vice- 
ent, M . M ‘ord 
8 KING mies ’ GANCHESTER, 2. 7 r ser en dc om 
ide os evy present year 
23, Lewence Lene; Cheapside, tendon, £02 hte. ab cikuusiatins das ae aes 


year, which were carried utfanimously. 
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THE BUILDER 


RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


AS AND FROM list FEBRUARY, 1941 
[Every endeavour is made to ensure aceuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors} 
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* Painters 1d. less than other Craftsmen. 1 Plus 2d. per working day. Plasterers 2, 
Z Tradesman’s Labourers, 1 /6. Navvies and tienen} Sabena 5 . ™ 
§ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Masons receive 2/- per week or 4d. per day ool Money. 
Nore: Carpenters and Joiners in all Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) ad per day Tool Allowance 
For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 214. 
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THE BUILDER 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS* 


Note: Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the 


The prices of soft woods are for cash on delivery. 
At present linseed oil and genuine spirits of turpentine can only be supplied in cans in small quantities. 


BRICKS, &c. 
The price for Stock Bricks has been altered to minimum 


price at works for full lorry loads. ——— 
district, .A quotation for ~— 

as the haulage question is. difficult. ‘ , 

8s. . 

First Hard Stocks ..............perl1000 £4 5 6 

Second H NE 2k ba as d0 on Bet ‘i 318 6 

Mild St eating bo we 04 Coen de oes ” 3 5 6 

Single Rough DROUIN. .4 on ss kednecs - 219 6 

Third Common Stocks Levin ia se 210 0 

King's To sites 

Cross in W.C, 

2§ in. Phorpres. Station District. 

A discount of 6d. 1,000 only per 1,000. per1,000 

monthly account. . i ce = 

a 600,04 00 66 06 66 bb dn 00 56 S0-e0:6 51 0 58 3% 

Sh cs oe Ob by en.ekene 53 9 6 3 

— Bullnose . a opiniwe ahem ake 71 9 78 3 

ES gos n0:05 06 b0040p an 00 46 40 00 G pt ° 78 3 

Whites. . 78 3 

White Midhurst "Facing “Bricks (dativered ‘s,  < 

London site) . 312 6 


- 
— 


Best blue Pressed Staffs. “(London Stns.).. 10 2 


Do. Bullnose (London Stns.) .......... 1012 0 
Blue Wire Cuts (London Stns.) . ae 
Best Stourbridge “— Brick k (London Stns. \- — 

Ps Ae OU sveisvcces UA? 6 
Guiazep Bricks. ( liad Stns.) 

Best White Ivory D’ble Str’tch’rs.. 3610 0 

and Salt Glazed D’ble Headers .. 3310 0 

Stretcher......28 0 0 Oneside&twoends 37 10 0 
Headers ........27 10 O Twosidesdoneend 38 10 0 
Quoins, Bullnose Splays and 

and 44 in. Flats 3410 0 Squints...... 36 0 0 


Second Quality, £2 per 1,000 less than best. Cream 
and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours. Hard 
Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. 


PARTITION SLABS. 
Delivered London Area, 
“ PHorRPRES ” HOLLOW PARTITION BLOCKS. 


Ge 8. v4 2 : 3° per yd. Mh..< £9 

4 %? ” ” 3 1 

' comin: CONCRETE. 

I alkaline re ae | A pce 20 

23" PT hy a 24 

CRANHAM Teena Corra. 

sn Rass : 2 3° per yd. sup.. oe ~ 
HempsteaD—KEYEp Two SIDES. 

| ek we 4 eer : 6 1? xOx3” .. 3 0 

12"x 9" x23” .. 9 IV sexe. 3 9 

Per yard super ‘Va. Free on site, London. 
SAND. 

Thames Ballast . 8 6 per yd. 

Pit Ballast ; 8 6 ,, » | delivered 

Pit Sand. . 10 © ,, 4, | 2 miles 

Washed Sand...... 13 0 ,, ,, | radius 

2 in. Shing! epee » » | Paddington. 

{ in. prone Brek 18 8. be 
Pan Breet@.e. eseee 8 3 » 

Best British Portland Cement. Standard Specification. 
delivered London Area. £s. d. 
4 ton loads and upwards site. . -Perton 2 9 6 
1 ton to 4 tons site ..... os 212 6 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80 ton lote . ae tay oe 

“Ferrocrete ” Rapid Hardening Cement— 
prey tind “yacsahpemaiet ade iene aa 
1 ton to 4 tons site .... 218 6 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80 ton iots . 213 0 
Stored in Reserved Bins at works. ‘1/6 ‘per ton 

extra. 

“ Aquacrete " Water Repellent, “‘ Blue Circle ” 

cement, 30/- per ton extra on ordinary “‘ Blue 

Circle ” prices. 

“ Colorerete ” Nos. 1 and 2. Coloured Rapid 

Hardening Portland Cement . 319 6 

“ Colorcrete”” not ra‘ hardening, ‘according 

to colour, from £7 to £15 10s. per ton. 

“ Snowcrete ” White conn gg te Cement ...... - as 8 


ae Coe oa 
NoTe.— 

nett per rh ye Jute ae ae 1s. 9d. nett and 

1/6 nett each allowed if returned to works within two 

weeks, in good condition. 

Carriage will be paid by makers on returned empty jute 
BACKS 

Roman Cement £8 © Keene’sCement,White£7 0 0 

Parian Cement 7 0 

Cementone Colours for cement according to tints per cwt. 
from £2 16s. Od. 


PLASTER. 
£s. d. £s. d. 
Coarse, Pink , 4 0 0 Srapie, 4 5 6 
White ..4 7 6 - 413 6 
Pioneer ... 45 0 

Above prices ‘for 4-ton loads and over London 
Best Ground Blue Grey Stone Lime 214 6 
Lias Lime.... 8 0 6 Chalk Lime,..... 214 6 
Granite Chippings 115 0 Hair per cwt. 7 6 


months, carriage paid. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in paper bags, £2 12 6 in 6-ton 
tote at railway depot. 
STONE. 
BavR SToN®.—Delivered in railway trucks at 


Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or ss. d. 
outh Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube ...... 3 3% 
Bare STONE—RaNDoM BLOCK— 
Pree on rail at 5 jeao™ 2 3 
Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, 8.R.__,, 3 


PORTLAND SToNE— 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft ss. d. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
. South Lambeth 


My wi ye per ft b, cube extra. 


ie 


w Wsteewerth, Derbyshire, 
blocks from 10 ft. and over P.ft.cb. 14 


“Random 0 

PON MIN Go 5s conn ca imagenenbetiecc:. Ce 
Hopron-Woop SToxE— 

Sawn three or four sides . 27 0 


York Stone, BLUE—Robin Hood "Quality, 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 
6 in. —_ ‘amy sides en to sizes (under 


ft.su: 5 6 
6 in. sobbed Sue ahian’ ditto . aii ss sa 6 3 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (ran- 
sizes) . mm 3 7 
2 in. not ic evn) ee 
(random sizes) (paving) ...... pe i 
ue to 2 in. ditto ~ te june its 1 rf 
Harp Yorer— 
Delivered at any hy rem nga London. 
Scrappled random -perft.cube 6 10 
6 in. sawn two sides ee andi to sizes (under 
40 ft. super) . .-perft.super 5 7} 
6 in, rubbed two sides, ditto... . é 6 9 
4 in. sawn two — slabs (random 
sizes) . ‘ ies me ‘ 3 5 
3 in. a ale . cx cae ‘ie 2 8 
2 in. self-faced random flags . .-per yd.super 8 9 


CAST STONE. 


Delivered in London area in full van loads, per ft. 
cube: Plain, 7s: 6d. Moulded, 8s, 6d. Sills, 10s. Od. 


HARD WOOD. 
1 INCH AND UP THICK. 
Average price for prime quality. .. s. d. 
Dry Austrian Wainscot, per ft. cube ...... 017 9 
Dry American and/or Japanese Figured 
Oak, per ft. cube . .10 6to0 13 0 
Dry American and/or Japanese ‘plain Oak, 
per ft. cube Oll 6 
Dry sq. edged Honduras Mahogany, per “ft. 
cube. . 15 0 
Dry log-cut "Honduras" “Mahogany, Ber “ft. 
cube. . . 12 60 016 : 
Cuba Mahogany. tft. cube ........ 018 
bey Teak, per ft Pe costes OM 
Dry American Whitewood, per ‘ft. cube 1... 010 6 
Dry Australian Walnut, per ft. cube ...... 019 0 
Dry Queensiand Silky Oak, ge cube .... 012 6 
Dry African Mahogany, per ft. cube ...... 010 0 
Dry African Whitewood, yey CM i... 8 8 9 
Dry English Wainscot Juashs ft.cube .... 016 0 
Best Scotch Glue, per cwt. . 3 0 0 
Liquid Glue, per cwt. iat owe oS ‘0to5 10 0 
SOFT WwooD. 
MERCHANTABLE BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE. 
Minimum. Maximum. 
£s. 4. s a ¢& 
Scantlings in imported si 
2 in. by 3 in. to 4 in, by 11 in. 4310 O 53 0 0 

















Pink 610 0. 


Having Secured 
the Contract— 


What about the 
Steel Scaffolding ? 


TUBULAR 








SCAFFOLDING 


For the lowest Prices 

apply to the Oldest 

Firm in the Scaffolding 
Trade. 


STEPHENS & CARTER LTD. 
The British Stee! Scaffolding Co. 
731-761, HARROW RD., N.W.10. 

Telephone No. Ladbroke 1191 (6 lines). 
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Present time prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. 


PLANED BOARDS. 
Prime Clean Berrisu Cotempian Prive. 


Per standard. 

1 tn. by 11 in, age 

1 im. by 9 PEs cn tecccamebineiewig 67 10 9 

Per square. 

1 in. plain edge flooring as 

3D Bi, IW so ccos wi ebckecdancenawams oe 6 

4 dy —- -—cat eepeecct nilestarnasbece 53 0 

BD i GW 6 h6.sn 6p0nss ck dwwiotiwe ace 6 6 

TCHING. 

Per square. 

s & 

he 6 ce bs od scoumndaus onde oe 5s tetaee® 42 0 

First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc, 

She eee 

Per 1 actual. 

$a € S 4° ¢& 

Mbyiz .... 0 76 18by 10 .... 2115 6 

22byi2 .... 33 0 0 1Sby9 .... 0 0 0 

22byll .... 0 & O éby10 .... 199 0 @ 

2by 12 .... 2910 O WbyS .... 16 5 © 
Bit .... @& 2 6 

TILES. 

Dee rnet ob Lenien ep ees Oe ee 

of not less than 6 tons..............-.... Per 1,000 

f.0.r. London 


Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or 





Staffordshire district. .. .......... +. 0 

Ditto ——— ditto 0 

Hip and walloy tiles i 6 

(per dozen) Machine-made ...... 0 
METALS. 

Joists, GirpEeRs, &C., TO LONDON STATION PER TON— 
R.S. Joists, cut and fitted ............ £2210 0 
Plain Compound Girders................ 2% 0 0 
” Stanchions ............ 2710 0 
Yn Meet WHR i; cxasveckasccsiumdcus wee 
NorTe.—These are for standard pieces and not 

Mino Stunt an awkward nature. 

ane Ee eee =o 
sa. 4, 
page odes eo de's in. 21 0 
re pinto gia 2 6 0 
ROUGHT TUBES i ne 1 
Deliveries from 
veries from London stock further 24% gross. 
—o 
bes. Tubulars. and 
ve = 5 19/24 " 

Light weight . 

Hea weight fy 

Galv. 

Galv heavy woight $0 = 
Tubes tubulars sizes a 
Fi Orgs. 25/34 5% less gross discount. 

Terms.—Nett cash end of month date of 
invoice. Carriage on lots of £10 nett value and over. 
C.1. HaLy-Rounp GuTTERs—. Prices ex Works. 
per yd. in 6 ft. lengths. Stop 

Gu Nozzles. ends. 
Ds ds cetincens-te ¥ 1/ l/l 4d. 

34 in. : as l/ 1 4d. 

4im..... asee ly l/ % 

45 in. beak ees ly 1s 7 

5 im... * yl Wl 

3f = ay 
_ ‘ 

34 in. a ‘ 1/11 l/ Ae 

4in... B ° 1/11 1 7d. 

4; in. 2 ‘ 2/05 8a. 

5 in... ° 2/6 9. 

AIN WATER PIPES. 


NETT PRICES, 

Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 

2-ton lote, 24 cent. 
L.C.C Coarep Som Pirms.-Loados Prices, ex Stock. 
aca arcign teint 3 Py 
+ heboeaee ager hi ne 
3 Sedaka thea , ra 4 
rs * agape aan 4 
eee en Bends. foe 
3 in, per yd. in 9 fta. 5, 6/3 9/il 
Pee Ta 7/11 7/1 12/6 
5in. 1 2 22... 9 
Gin. 2 0 6.... Ws is we 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) 
Per ton basis in London. 
oe Se OF £ «ad 
laos.—Staffordehire Crown, 
Merchant quality ........ i7 2 6 is 7 6 
Inow.—-Staffordehire Marked 
we M:8: 2. 2 2 


Mild Stee! Bars comes Seo oe 
Mild Steel Hoot (wii 2D Be 
Ex Merchant's Stock, 
per ton (two-ton lots). 
Boft Steel Sheets, ¢ 
CA 
-U gaage . : cow BOTT: SO. & 5 0 
24 gange . “eve ace 6 to 0 
Zé gauge . Gute. ae 6 to 0 
Gaivanised Corrugated Sheets, 
6 ft. to 0 f%— 
EG: «ae Be oe 
RED. de ka bo 06340 7 3 to 
ff” ere: of 
Galvanised Flat Sheets, C.R. 
and C.A-— 
20 gauge Bere 3 
rer oe” 3 
er 3 
ton. 
«. d. . a 
Cut Nails, 3in. andup .... 00 te 0 
ALL x 
Metat Wrispows.—Standard sizes, suitable for com- 
plete houses, including all fittings, painting two coats, 
and delivery to job, average price about 1s. 4d. to 1s. 7d. 


per foot euper. 

COPPER. : 
Seamless copper tubes (basis) ..........per lb. 1/3 
pe dee RO TE EO a re nye 1/6 
ITE NA SS aR Seay 
CT NUE oii nk Gx o's ckicdiaa ao ce be bees s 


” Wee cive 


* ” 


PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK 


Delivered in London. 
Stamped by Met. Water Board. 
CevTon Heap 8.D. Br oe Inon. Easy CLEAN, 
in. n. 
/~ j~ doz. 
Caromicm PLATED Tomer §.D. Bre Cocks For IRox. 
Easy CLEAN. 
in. } in. 
jf 68/- per deg. 
&.D. Stop Cocks For IRoy. 
in. Zin. Lipo. ifin. bo ha 2in. 
7/6 53/- 87/- 202/- /~ 460/— per doz. 
8.D.8. Cocks wrrtn Two Unions For Lab. 
> in. lin. 1¢in, Hy 2 in. 
7/~- 75/6 120/- /~ - §88/- per doz. 
Dovs._e Nor Borer Ews. 
in. Fin. Tin. Ifin. 1fin. 2in. 
/10 9/9 15/9 {3 44/- 63/6 per doz. 
Heavy CROYDON Bath VaALves, Screw Iron. 
jin. Zin. lin. gin. Ifin. 
45/- 73/- 120/— 24/- /~ per doz. 
CAPS AND SCREWS. 
ijin. ifio. 2in. Bin. 33in. 4in. 
10/6 12/9 19/3 34/- /~  53/- per doz. 
Brass SLEEVES. 
ijin. 2in. Sin. in. 4in. 
9/9 12/6 22/6 /~- 42/- per doz. 
Draws Leap Traps with Brass CLEANING SCREWS. 
igin. Ifin. 2in. 3 in. 
Sib. Lead P... 28/- /- 54/- 93/- per doz. 
Bib. Lead 8... 36/- 42/~ 67/- 120/- ,, 
SoLpER.— Plumbers, 1/5. Tinmen’s, 1/8. Blow pipe, 


1/10 per Ib. 
PAINTS, &c. 


Raw Linseed Ojl,in drums .... per gallon 
Boiled a in —_ ere e 
Turpentine, in drums (10 4 ee ahs ) 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, pet ton 61 
in not less than 5-cwt. casks). 
xtra for l-cwt. kegs over 5-cwt, casks is 2/9 cwt. 
Geyvriwe Wairk Leap Paint— 
oe “Nine Elms,” 
.” “St. Paul's,” 
Polacco,” “Js” 
, and brands (in 
14-Ib, tins) not less than 5-cwt. lota, = 
per ton delivered 83 10 
Red Lead, Oy ee .. perton 52 0 0 
Beat Linseed Oil Putty (1 ton lots) or 017 os 
Sine. XD quality . 2... sees... 0 3 
Turpentine substitute can be obtained and prices 
vary according to the quality from 2/9 gallon ——. 
s. d. 


5 
5 
5 


s. d. 
{ 


4 
7 
3 
0 


Syowcem CEMENT PAINT ........ per cwt. 
C.M.C, CaMOUFLAGE PAINT ...... — ,, 


VARNISHES, &c. 


Oak Varwiea ois ds on sock cc scmuges 
Fine do etnies ‘ 

Fine Copal oe bane bh ae aNeee 

Pake Comal .....c< s2 0s on 0d nose bones 

Pale Opal Carriage ... .. 11.000 e0s 

Bem  @e.. Gd. éve ce se ense since 

Pine Pale Paper ... ..-..-es000s- 

Fine Copal Cabinet ... 2.2.4.2... 

Fine Copal Fiatting ............ 

Hard Drving Oak teed. we i550 8 

Fine Hard Drying Oak .. F 

Pime Copal Varnish ....... 26.45% 

Pale do 

Rest do 0 6 Se Bhume-we ose 

Best Japan Gold Size . .. 2... .0 00s ee deess 
Bast Black Japae . . isics6c vedissee use eee 
@ak and Mahogany Stain (water) .......... 
Pawnewick BIBOK oo. sce cs bees de as cb o'er o 


Soocoococconwnr KK COM KOC OMKK OOS 
Sscoeesacscaseorvacesoeceoocessso: 
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GLASS. 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 


Orprnarny Giagine Quarry (0.Q.) AND SELECTED 
Giazise QvaLity (8.Q.). 


Per Foor SvurmEr. 

In sizes not exceeding 80 in. long or 48 in. wide or 
110 united inches. 

.Q. > y 

Se BOD Th; CREO i. bc dickies cr cnzecs & A 


" 9 ” 


been sk atvaabunss tay aM 
” DR Es os ue os b0'sctn bn naw siosccee kt: eee 
Extra _ according to size and substance for squares 
cut stock. 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED 


CATHEDRAL, ETC., IN CUT SIZES. Per ft. 
5, 


Figured rolled, and Cathedral, white............  6#d. 
Figured rolled and Cathedral, tinted .......... “i 
Reeded, Broad Reeded, Cross Reeded and Chevron 
POOR, 6 0: GE oan kc 00 ts save ns eects OO 
Rolled plate is the same price as rough cast double rolled 


Wire Rolled, } in. thick ... 02.0... c0eces sees. 
Wired Cast, } in. thick. ...........s.000.0.0... 
Georgian Wired Cast .........00.000000,.... 
Calorex ” Sheet, 21 0z...........+s-s000.000. 
si da: a AG 6 an 00 0h eee ah 06 gh 060 
“8 Gn 3S OOM aan. 


a * RE SE mi okn 0 Oh 0% od ba ka 
ss i Th, CINE os i506 5 FES + oe 0055s 
Non Actinic i 0 i SI i oo Woe diese es < 


“VITA” GLASS. 
“Vita ” Plate Glass, about J thick 


Te 7 1. CUBE o0s 0s 00 96 00 80.66 66 0 ve cers 

Ue Fy Sh OR ag ose 0s Sb ce bn Os 0d a6 be ts one 
“ Vita” Sheet G@ about 18/20 og........... 
Cathedral “‘ Vita” Glass: 

} in. thickness 


Pree Cee eee eee eee 


” n" ” 


Cee ee oe ee ew eee 


& in. Georgian Wired "Vite ” Gines, .....-.. -+. 
LEAD, &c. 


(Delivered in London.) 
Leap.—Sheet, English,4 lb. and up ...... 
Note.—Country delivery, 20/- re 
under 3 cwt. 4/- per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and 
under 5 cwt., 2/6 per cwt. extra. 
Oid lead, ef Lond 

, x on area, 
2 eee ton } £18 0.0. 





BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from February 1. Every endeavour 
is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Grade Classification A A! 
1/104 1/10 
1/5 1/43 
| Dumfriesshire 
| Bast Fife .......... 
| East Lothian. ....... 


Forfarshire.......... 
Glasgow ............ 
Greenock ......... 
| Hamilton ......... 


i 
Dumbartonshire . . 
bo errr ire 


> > > > > > 
> > > b> i> > i > 


: 


>> 
te 


A? A’ B B 
1/93 1/9 1/8} 1/8 
1/4} 1/4 1/3} 1/3} 
Inverness ...... Perthshire .......... 
Inverurie ..... 

Kincardineshire s 
Kinrose-shire ........ 
Lanarkshire ........A 
Moray and Nairn ... . 
SaaS 


Peeblesshire ........A® a ee ed 





* This town has its own rates : Masons, 1/8} ; Carpenters, 1/8} ; Slaters, 1/8} ; Plumbers, 1/9 ; Plasterers, 1/9; ; 


but 1/10 is paid owing to the scarcity “on 
tes 


The information given in this table is copyright. 


nt ; Painters, 1/8} and Labourers, 1/4 
of wages in England and Wales are given on page 212. 
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GLASGOW.—BviILpinc.—Plans have been 
prepared by the Ioco Rubber and Water- 
peer Co., Ltd., Anniesland, for trans- 
ormer-house.—Plans. prepared by Messrs. 
W. Baillie and Son, architects, 2, West 
Regent-st., for additions, for Connell and 
Co., Ltd.—Messrs. W. Beardmore, Ltd., had 
plans prepared for alterations and additions 
at works.—Plans approved for additions at 
Queen's Park Laundry, the architects being 
Messrs. Miller and Black, 132, West Regent- 
st.—Plans prepared for storage buildings of 
Messrs. George Christie and Co., Ltd., who 
were the architects. Principal contractors 
are the Glasgow Steel Roofing Co., Ltd.— 
Plans prepared for storage buildings, the 
architects being A. Stephens and Co., Ltd., 
Linthouse. 

GLASGOW.—AppitTions. — The Corpora- 
tion propose alterations and additions, at 








£12,314, to a fire station. Plans by Mr. 
Thomas Somers, Office of Public Works. 

HAMILTON.—GaraGe. — Plans prepared 
for garage at the police quarters, at £4,750. 
Plans by Mr. W. Wafts, architect, Albert- 
st., Motherwell-Wishaw. 

INVERNESS.—Sus-stations. — The T.C. 
have approved three new electricity sub- 
stations, at £18,840. 

PORT GLASGOW.—Premises.—Plans pre- 
pared for new buildings by Messrs. Fer- 
guson Brothers, Ltd. Plans are by com- 
ag own architects. 

STIRLINGSHIRE. — Buritprnc. — The 
Plans Sub-Committee have Fae tg follow- 
ing plans: Stirlingshire C.C., fire station, 
architect, Mr. A. N. Maleolm, County Archi- 
tect, Stirling; Cannerton Brick Co., Ltd., 
office premises, architects, Messrs. Wilson 
and Wilson, 39, Vicar-street, Falkirk. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON 


LONDON.—Bvuitpinc.—The M.W.B. has 
approved £7,444 for drainage and the 
modernisation of the lavatory accommoda- 
tion at one of the Board’s waterworks. 

POTTERS BAR. — Fire Station. — Con- 
tract has been placed with Messrs. Wray 
(London), Ltd., Broxbourne, for a fire 
station, for the U.D.C. 


Irish Builders and Quantities. 

Members of the Irish Builders’ Federation 
have given notice to public bodies in Eire 
that they will not tender for works ov°T 
£2,000 unless a quantity surveyor supplies 
the necessary bill of quantities. 


Eire Builders and Advertising. 

The building trade in Eire has been har’! 
hit by the war. Builders in Cork are now 
running an advertising campaign to encou! 
age people to build. quote the remar!- 
of the directors of the k of Ireland 
further their campaign: “* We have nev«' 
had a moment’s qualms about the value © 
our property or its future,” said the director's 
This is the first time Irish builders have «*' 
ried on a joint advertising campaign. 
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TRADE NEWS 
Natural Gas-proof Ventilation for Shelters. 
A ‘ Greenwood-Airvac ”’ system of securing 


naturs! ventilation with gas and black-out 
security for shelters above or below ground 
has been perfected by Messrs. Greenwood & 
Airvac Ventilating Co., Ltd. Properly bal- 
anced continuous ventilation with unrestricted 


air flow is provided by the aerodynamically 
designed ‘* Vacaire’’ extractor outlet and 
“Duplex” static louvre or positive intake. 


Both these are stormproof and lightproof, 
having been tested under war conditions. 
Full details are available from the compan 
at Abbeydale-road, North Circular-road, 
Wembley, Middlesex. 


Window Bracing. 

The damage done by high explosive to glass 
—jnconvenient and dangerous in the case of 
domestic and office buildings—is often grave 
where shops and commercial buildings are 
concerned, for these depend for selling attrac- 
tion to a very considerable extent upon their 
window space. The means of protecting these 

inst earth tremor and distant blast are 
subjects of great importance to shop- and 
orgp na sage Bags “vigor gion 
not always appeal. e met acing 
glass against these shocks is ome which has 
heen employed for some time, and the manu- 
facturers of the patented ‘‘ Security ’’ window- 
brace inform us that they have ample evidence 
to show that this method has proved itself in 
practice as a sure protection. 

Merits claimed for this ‘‘ Security ’’ brace 
are ton-interference with the window-display ; 
and fitting at short notice. It has been em- 
ployed by a large number of multiple firms 
and is recommended by a leading firm of shop- 
fitters. Full iculars and further evidence 
will be supplied to any inquirer by Window 
Brace, Lid. 11, Buckingham-street, London, 
W.C.2. 

The Heating of Air-raid Shelters. 

The heating of air-raid shelters, both public 
and family ty has become a matter of 
urgency now that the cold weather is here 
and it is evident that air raids will continue. 
For reasons of public health it is important 
that all shelters be kept warm, dry and ven- 
tilated when unocenpied, and there is an 
urgent need for suitable heaters which are 
inexpensive inf the first instance, easy to instal, 
economical to run and require a minimum of 
attention. The heat output should be capable 
of close control, to cover the different require- 
ments of the unoccupied and occupied shelter. 

An efficient racy aig, iance provides 
a most economical form of space-heating, and 
the new series of heaters designed by the 
Eagle Range and Grate Company cater 
admirably to the requirements of all shelters, 
from the large public and industrial types to 
the small family Anderson shelter. Their 
chief features are: Reliability, economy (by 
which is meant high efficiency and low fuel 
cost); minimum of attention (stoking is re- 
quired orfly twice a day); and safety. Four 
sizes are available for public shelters, and two 
smaller ones for ‘‘ Anderson’’ and other 
domestic shelters. Full details—giving fuel 
consumption, heat output and illustrations— 
may be obtained from the company at 
Catherine-street, Aston, Birmingham, 6. 


NEW COMPANIES 
Tue particulars quoted below have been 


senpilon b pe Jordan & bye Agree: 
Am pany i ; rents, an 
117, Ch -lane, W.Ok from the docu- 


ments available at the Companies Registry. 

li. Exurs & Son (Burpers), Lap. (364,524). 
—legistered December 26. 78, Alscot-road, 
Bermondsey, &E.1. Nominal capital : £1,000. 

T. A. Marcuanr, Lap. (364,495).— 
tered December 24. 61, Carey-street, W.C.2. 
Bu.lding material merchants, etc. Nomizal 
capital : £1,000. 

J. KE. Witxinson & Sons (Burpers’ Mzr- 
cuavts), Lap. (364,659).—Registered Janu- 
ary 2. Nominal eapital : £1,200. H. Wilkin- 
son. 9, Wharncliffe-grove, Frizinghall, Brad- 


for: 


at 
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TENDERS 


The Editor welcomes authentic information 
for this feature from architects, surveyors or 
contractors. items should reach 4, Catherine- 
street, Aldwych, W.C.2, not later than 
Wednesday morning. 

Tenders for A.R.P. work will be fou 
““ A.R.P. Schemes.”’ er 


* Denotes ed. 
; Denotes Proviownally oye 
; Denotes accepted subdiet. to modification. 


es accepted by H.M. Government de- 
partments. 


_ Bethesda.—New intake, supplying and lay- 
ing about 2,138 super yds. of 5-in. and 6-in. 
asbestos cement pipes on mouritain and other 
incidental works for enting and im- 
proving water supply for U.D.C. H. Adams 
& Son, civil imeers, 60, Queen Victoria-st., 
London, ECA: *S. Foster Deacon, Ply- 
mouth, £3,487 lls. 11d. 

Darwen.—Demolition of Britannia Mill, for 
T.C. : *W. Knowles, Lid. 

Doncaster.—New omnibus station, for T.C. : 
*P. P. Taylor (Doncaster), Lid., South 
Parade, Doricaster, £979 Os. 3d. 

Doncaster.—Extension to Beckett-rd. and 
i seam al for — vt Eng., 2, 

iory-pl.: *F. : .,  Regent- 
pie Sa Hall Cross, Thomaston: 
Durham.—Works for County E.C.: Elec- 
— installation at er pes a in - 
‘olliery senior ’ and girls’ school, *B. 

wiley, £008; 
y 





Oliver, B electrical installation at 
East Stanley school, and similar work at Flint 
Hill school, *T. W. Atkinson, Oxhill, £309. 

Eccles.—Fire station, for T.C. T. Elce, 
Boro’. Eng. : *Barnsley & Smith, Swinton, 
Manchester, £685. 

Gateshead. Warehouse for Tyne-Tees 
Shipping Co., Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Hetherington & Wilson, architects, County- 
chambs., Westgate-rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne : 
*J. R. Rutherford & Sor, Jesmond, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Gateshead.—Canteen, etc., for Emmerson, 
Walker & Co. G. Trench, architect, Monk- 
seaton : *Bewley & Scott, Dunston-on-Tyne. 

w.—Alterations and additions to 
Kelvingrove laundry. Miller & Black, archi- 
tects, 132, West Regent-st.: Excavation, 
brick and building, *R. McGill; asphalt, 
*W. Briggs & ., Lid., Dundee; og 
cast concrete floors, *Rapid Floor 
Lid.; plumber work and sarfitary engineer- 











DON'T TENDER 
UNSUCCESSFULLY 


SECURE 
CONTRACTS 


WITH 





THE 
STEEL SCAFFOLDING 
co., LTD. 


23, OATLANDS DRIVE, WEYBRIDGE, SURREY. 
"Phone: Walton-on-Thames 614 and 615. 











additions at 


ca and 
itd. (Hone of Glasgow.) 


Léd., 
Civil engineering work : J. Mowlem & Co., 
Ltd., London, 
Aerodrome surface work : Landing Grounds 
i B.), Lid., Isleworth. se 
Lae units: British Steel Piling Co., 
Buildi work : R. M. Douglas (Coxtrac- 
., Birm ; 


ton-rd., Hetton, Co. Durham. 

Middleton. — Making-up Glebe-st. and 
Mount-rd. extension, for T.C. J. Pollard, 
A.M. Struct.E., Boro’ Eng. Sur. : 
*Boro’ Sur.’s Dept., Middleton. 


itect, 36, Lowther-st., Whitehaven; 
*L. W. Evans (Contractors), Lid., 18, Nor- 

folk-st., Sunderland. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Works for City Coun- 
nurses’ home, Thompson, Grey-st. , 
New t ; alterations to ion unit 
at hospital, *H. Kindred, 145, West-rd., New- 

; to Dene 


f 
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roughcasting, *Allan Stevenson ; plumber and 
sanitary engiteering works, *Hunter & 
Gowdie, Lid.; paintutg, glazing, *Thorburn 


tank et¢c.. for R.D.C. D. H. Moore, civil 
10, York-pl., Scarborough :— 
O: ceen's-terr.. Otiev 

| W. Smith, North-et., Ripon 415 9 6 
Stoke-on-Trent.—-Depots, for T.C. A. Burton, 
‘Navieor & Nutt, Cororiation-st., Tunstall, 
Stoke-on-Trent, £1,796. 

7 W Ford, Sunderland. 

Wandsworth. Demolition . of property 
Warrington,—-Extensions at electricity 
for T.C 


& Dunlop. (All of Paisley.) ; 
Ripon and Pateley Bridge.—Water s-orage 
“sl Brotl erton & Co, Lad, 
3 £637 0 0 
Wm B fi & Sons, Léd., 

Snen-la., York 454 14. 4 
LCE... City Eng. : *G. & J. Seddon, LAd., 
‘own Hall-chambs., Stoke-on-Trent, £2,160; 

Sunderland.—-Conversionf of premises into 
hous and shop, Olive st. . for qi. Walker : 
known as The Cottage, Roehampton-la., for 
B.t E. White, £210. 

J. ¥. Hughes, Boro. 


sub-atation 
Sur. H 
Howler 


CURRENT AND PROPOSED 
BUILDING WORK* 


Batiey.—T.C. approved: Weigh office, for 
Norman Jackson. 

Bristo!.—It is proposed that Bristol shall 
have two concentrators, at £3,000, to deal 
with kitchen waste for pig feeding. 

Bury. Doniger, Ltd., - Carnarvon-st., 
Cheetham, Manchester, acquired church, 
for conversion into factory. 

Camberwell.—B.C. recommend expendi- 
ture of Works and Publie Health Committee 
for financial year ending March 31, 1942, 
amounting to £218,846. 

Castleton. — A. Pursglove, architect, 16, 
Oxford-st., Manchester, preparing plans for 
structural alterations to ‘* Junction ” public- 
house, for W. Robinson. 

Caterham and Warlingham.—Parks, Hous- 
ing and Town Committee of U.D.C. recom 
mend £365 for repairs to houses at War 
lingham. 

Chesterfield.—T.C. approved extension to 
mess room for Markham and Co., Ltd.; 
alterations to school for Chesterfield and 
North Derbyshire Royal Hospital; additions 
and alterations to “ Rye Flatt” for E.C. 


Fairclough, Warrington-rd., 


* See also List of Contracts Open. 


FLOORINGS 


‘phone 
BAYswater 0163 
er send your enquiry for 
Wood Block, T & G Strip, 
Parquet (in various designs) 
and Composition Floorings. 
To 


TURPINS PARQUET FLOORING Co. Ltd. 


25 WOTTING HILL GATE, W.11 
Established 1866 
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Corby.—U.D.C. to erect additional houses 
and to complete 40 houses in course of erec- 
tion. Plans by ype Saunders and Sur- 
ridge, architects, Kettering. 

unston-on-Tyne.—G. E. Trench, 25, West- 
field-av., Monkseaton, Whitley Bay, archi- 
tect for canteen and offices, for Emmerson 
Walker, Ltd. : 

Ennersdale.—R.D.C. resolved that applica- 
tion be made to M.H. for consent to addi- 
tional 100 houses. 

Gateshead. — Plans approved for exten- 
sions to loading dock, for Gateshead Co-op. 
Bakeries, Ltd. : 

Haslingden.—E.C. propose adaptation of 
hall for school canteen, at £1,000. Plans 
by R. Tayior, Boro’ Sur.—Lancashire P.A.C. 
propose gymnasium. 

aslingden. — T.C. decided to proceed as 
soon as possible with 100 houses. 

Kent.—C.C. recommend additional expen- 
diture of £226 10s. in respect of two 
cottages at Lacton Manor Farm, and other 
works as follows: Sundridge Institution, 
works of reinstatement, £410; hospital, 
Farnborough, replacement of damaged glass 
and minor repairs, also reinstatement of 
Bromley and Chislehurst wards and repairs 
to Albert and Victoria wards, at £1,800. 

Kettering. — T.C. submitted scheme to 
M.H. for laying 12-in. water main, for addi- 
tional water supplies. Plans by F. Smith, 
Acting Boro’ Sur. 

onag, 2 Lynn.—Ouse Catchment Board pro- 
geen arge drainage scheme for Fens. Sir 

. MacDonald and Partners, consulting 
“1 ineers, 72, Victoria-st.. Westminster, 
ewe. 


Lancashire. — C.C. propose improvements 
to Fylde Institution, at £1,021. Plans by 
8. Wilkinson (F.), County Architect, Pres- 
ton.—P.A.C. repairs to office, roof work, etc., 
at hospital and mortuary, ete., at £350.- 
C.C. propose rewiring electrical installations 
at public institutions, at £3,500. 

Leeds.—City Council to be asked to ap- 
prove a recommendation of Finance Com- 
mittee authorising construction of road 
works, sewers, etc., on 40- to 5SO0-acre site. 

Lichfield.—Staffs C.C. propose infectious 
diseases hospital. 

Limerick.—City Council intend to start 
£200,000 building scheme, and it is proposed 
shortiy to invite tenders for 400 houses. 

Liverpool. — Emergency Committee pro- 
poses to build 10 bungalows to shelter about 
10 families bombed from their homes. 

Manchester. — L.M.S. Railway prepared 
plans for widening three bridges.—T.C. 
apoesres < Loading bay to factory, Ancoats, 
Hugh Stevensons, Ltd., Pollard-st., An- 
keoatg; fire station to works, I.C.I. (Dye- 
stuffs Group), Ltd.; works extensions, Fer- 
ranti, Ltd., Oldham; alterations, 197, 
Clarendon-rd., Whalley Range, J. Duck- 
worth, 35, Badminton-rd., Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy. 

Middleton. — E.C. proposes school can- 
teens. Plans by J. Pollard (L.), Boro’ Eng. 
and Architect. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—E. W. Younger and 
Co., 86, Quayside, to build new premises.— 
C. Moxon, Regent-st. South, Barnsley, 
architect for alterations to ‘“ Nag’s Head” 
Inn, Nun-st., for Chennell and Armstrong, 
Ltd.—Bathrooms to be added to premises. 
Architects, Marshall, Tweedy and Bourne, 
Grainger House, Blackett-st.—Scott and 
Turner, Hollingworth-pl., to build new 
store. Plans by Hetherington and Wilson, 
County-chams., Westgate-rd. 

Northampton.—Amalgamated Engineering 
Union propose 10 houses, Boughton. 

Nottingham.—T.C. propose to instal elec- 
tricity in buildings at crematorium. 
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Pontefract.—T.C. propose adaptation  ; 
refreshment room for mortuary,’ at £513. 

Scarborough. — T.C. to extend electric):, 
sub-station, at £160. No contracts let. Te 
ders to be obtained. 

—U.D.C. approved: Works exte;,. 
sions, Hepworth and Grandage, Ltd., =: 
John’s-rd., Bradford; shops, F. Holdswor:),. 
32, Saltaire-rd. 

Shropshire.—County Standing Joint Con 
mittee reported they had approved plans 
for god oo houses, construction of cel!s, 
ete., at £4,000. 

South Shields.—T.C. to resurface Temp\- 
town and Lawe-rd., at £1,000.—L. J. Couves 
and Partners, Gosforth, Neweastle-on-Tyn<, 
a ag pians for office accommodation, for 

yne Improvement Commission, Bewick-s:.. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Swansea.—C.B. approved: mission hail, 
Treboeth, for A. J. Chileot. 

Tynemouth.—T.C. approved tae €, stores 
and café. Pians by D. M. O’Herlihy, Boro’ 
Sur. 

Warrington.—E.C. propose switch-house. 
Plans by N. T. Smith, Boro’ Electrical Eng. 

Whitehaven. — Board of Management of 
hospital propose maternity unit. 

Wisten—Alterations to be carried out to 
* Bird in Hand” Inn, Oulton, for Jennings 
Bros., Ltd., Castle Brewery, Cockermouth. 

Worksop.—R.D.C. propose fire station. 

Wrexham.—T.C. propose extension of fire 
station. 
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